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plan moves slowly. The Reparation Com- 

mission, whose President, M. Barthou, is 
in constant and close touch with M. Poincaré, is awaiting 
the draft legislation that has been asked for from the 
GermanGovernment. Itis awaiting alsothe views of the 
Allied Governments on the next steps to be taken. 
The feeling on all sides, meanwhile, continues to be 
hopeful. But there is, of course, a large fly in the 
ointment. M. Poincaré remains unconquerably suspic- 
ious of Germany and shows no disposition to abandon 
his “sanctions” in the Ruhr. The British Prime 
Minister’s speech at York last Saturday has had a bad 
Press in Paris. His declaration that our policy must 
be to trust Germany is scoffed at. Here is simply 
an invitation to the Germans, it is said, “to form 
another Ministry of fulfilment—and evasion’! But 
all this sound and fury is, of course, inevitable, and 
though it may not signify nothing, it need not be taken 
to signify that accommodation is impossible. The 
interest of France in getting a settlement is so strong 
from every point of view—political, economic, financial 
—that we do not believe she will dare to throw away 
this chance. 


‘To working out of the Experts’ reparations 


tk 1K * 

President Coolidge, in an important address in New 
York on Tuesday, talked of the possibility of calling 
an international conference to consider the limitation 
of armaments. His speech had a good deal of that 
patronising and rather self-righteous tone to which 
we are accustomed in blameless American statesmen 
addressing the naughty boys of Europe. However, 
we shall not bother about the reproofs if the reprovers 
really mean to help. But it would be rash to build 
hopes as yet on this hypothetical conference. 


The President made it clear that as conditions precedent 
there must be “the firm establishment of a certain 
and definite settlement of German reparations, ” aud 
the “ securing of a composed state of the pu” 

in Europe.” Those are pretty hard conditions, reason- 
able though they may be. It should also be remembered 
that this is the year of the Presidential election—at 
which Mr. Coolidge will be a candidate—in the United 
States. The country will presently be in the thick 
of the campaign, and obviously nothing could be done 
about an international conference till after November. 
The proposal for disarmament has, as one would 
expect, been very coolly received in France. ‘‘ What,” 
it is asked, ‘‘are to be the guarantees for our security? 
The League of Nations? Perhaps, if it were invested 
with real authority. But America, in any case, offers 
no help in that direction. The American refusal to 
adhere to the Covenant, said Mr. Coolidge, must be 
regarded as absolutely final. 


ak ~ x 


The situation in India shows signs of improvement. 
The debate in the House of Commons last week cleared 
up doubts felt by critics about the home Government's 
policy. The Government is, in fact, steering the only 
course open to sensible men—avoiding the Scylla of 
reaction and the Cherybdis of lunatic concessions. 
It has said “No” firmly to the extreme Swarajist 
demands. But it has not said that nothing at all 
can be done to meet Indian aspirations for another 
five years. An investigation into the shortcomings 
of the Act of 1919 is being carried out by the Govern- 
ment of India with the full concurrence of the home 
Government, and the Under Secretary of State was 
hopeful about the results of this investigation. Mean- 
while, in India itself the obstructionists have probably 
done their worst. They have realised that their 
policy finds no sympathy here, and their prospects of 
winning a wider support in their own country have 
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dwindled. At the Liberal Conference in Allahabad, 
the other day, their tactics were denounced as “‘ fatuous 
and foredoomed to failure,” while Mr. Gandhi appar- 
ently still adheres to his belief in non-co-operation, 
though he declares that he cannot at present define 
his future policy. It was expected that he would 
meet Mr. C. R. Das in Bombay to discuss the situation, 
but the latter is busily engaged in Calcutta, where he 
has just been elected Mayor. If and when the two 
leaders do meet, it does not seem likely that they will 
reach agreement except on the basis of an admission 
by Mr. Das that his policy has been futile. One of the 
awkward effects of that policy, by the way, confronts 
him at his own door. A few weeks ago the Swarajists 
in the Provincial Council rejected the Bengal Budget 
grants. Now they find that these grants included five 
lakhs of rupees towards a drainage scheme for Calcutta. 
They want the drainage scheme and they want the 
money. Where are they to get it? It is being hinted 
that if the Bengal Government will reintroduce the 
grant, Mr. Das and his friends will not oppose it! 
* * * 


It seems that Signor Mussolini is at last beginning 
to exert himself seriously against the blackguardism 
of the Fascist gangs up and down Italy. Their out- 
rages, by way of reprisal on their political opponents 
after the General Election, beggar description. The 
Vatican was moved to a strong protest, and this protest, 
coming from a quarter with which the Dictator does 
not want to quarrel, has no doubt made its impression 
on him. In Pisa five Fascist leaders (including two 
lawyers and a mayor !), who had conducted or insti- 
gated “ punitive expeditions,” have been arrested and 
the Provincial Federation dissolved, whilst the Prefect 
of Pisa has been deposed for allowing the outrages. 
Steps have also been taken, we learn, against the Fascist 
organisations in Turin and elsewhere. At a meeting 
of the Fascist Grand Council in Rome this week 
Signor Mussolini is reported to have demanded the 
most severe discipline, and to have appealed to his 
followers to “ co-operate in the work of the Govern- 
ment instead of embarrassing it by independent action.”’ 
If Signor Mussolini can succeed in purging his party of 
its gunmen, and of the brutal spirit which has so long 
dominated it, he will not only restore the good name of 
Italy abroad, but he will undoubtedly strengthen his 
own position at home. 

* * * 

The most important of all the discussions at the 
Annual Conference of the Independent Labour Party 
was that devoted to agriculture. For the special 
committee appointed by the party has made a real 
effort to face the agricultural problem as a whole, and 
to provide a constructive policy. Recognising that 
the payment of a living wage must be made a first 
charge, the I.L.P. sees also that a living wage will not 
be assured unless methods of cultivation and marketing 
are improved, and a measure of security established 
by the stabilisation of prices. But, as the prices of 
agricultural produce are world prices, this seems to 
involve either world regulation or some form of national 
control of the importation of cereals and the price of 
imported foodstuffs in this country. The Report 
sketches a system of control, and urges the improve- 
ment of cultivation through co-operation and the 





revival of the County Agricultural Committees, with 
power both to prescribe standards and to dispossess 
bad farmers. It is a highly controversial document ; 
but it is well worth study. Lord Selborne, who 
attacked it in the Times this week, recognises it as a 
carefully and seriously thought out contribution to 
the agricultural problem. And that problem is now 
recognised as vital by many who, before the war, were 
content that agriculture should perish in the interests 
of the manufacturing industry. Times have changed. 
The party that first devises a comprehensive and 
practicable rural policy will perform a service as invalu- 
able as that of Bright and Cobden nearly a hundred 
years ago. 
He * % 

Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at the I.L.P. Conference 
revealed more clearly than anything said before the 
extended education policy of the Labour Government. 
There has been a marked change in the attitude of 
the Board of Education since Mr. Trevelyan assumed 
office ; but he recognises fully that the changes so far 
made are only on a small scale, an earnest of more to 
come. There is little difficulty, he told the Conference, 
in finding the money for what he can do in the immediate 
future. The trouble will come in a few years’ time; 
for any real scheme of educational reform involves 
expenditure at an increasing rate as the changes are 
put gradually into operation. Immediately, it is 
easier to show greater liberality in the treatment of 
secondary and adult, than of elementary, education; 
but ultimately the efficiency of the whole system depends 
on raising the school age and improving standards 
in the elementary schools. This means smaller classes, 
better buildings and equipment, and greatly improved 
provision for the training of teachers—all costly 
demands which the Minister of Education will have to 
persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Cabinet to endorse. Mr. Trevelyan made a fine speech, 
stating a great educational ideal. But the breadth 
of his statement served to show the difficulties of 
making his ideal a reality. He will do his best, we 
may be sure. Nowhere, indeed, has the advent of a 
Labour Government made more real and immediate 
difference than in the Board of Education. 

* * *# 


The Minister for Mines will have the public with 
him in his expression of disappointment at the answers 
made to his enquiries by the Coal Merchants’ Federa- 
tion. In consequence of numerous complaints that 
excessive prices were being charged, and that retail 
prices had risen out of proportion to the cost of coal 
at the pit-head, Mr. Shinwell summoned the merchants 
to a conference. They came, and expressed -their 
willingness to “‘ put all their cards on the table.” The 
Minister took them at their word, and submitted to 
them a searching questionnaire aimed at a full discovery 
of the facts about margins and costs. He received a 
long but evasive answer, containing few figures, and 
none of those vital to the knowledge which the public 
wants. The answer virtually admits that the merchants 
allow a big margin of profit on winter sales, and seeks 
to justify this by asserting that no profit is made on 
coal sold during the summer, and that the whole year 
must be averaged in order to give a true indication. 
If this is so, it is unfortunate that they did not give 
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the figures on which such an average could be built. 
One committee of inquiry after another has come to 
the conclusion that the present charges for distributing 
coal are excessive, and the methods wasteful. Mr. 
Shinwell gave the merchants an opportunity of making 
their defence by telling the public the full facts. They 
have chosen not to do this. Perhaps they know their 
business best ; but a good many people will agree with 
Mr. Shinwell’s conclusion that there is likely to be no 
cure for the present high prices, save in a drastic 
reorganisation of the whole system of coal supply. 
* * * 


The Trade Unions in the building industry, having 
failed to reach any settlement on the wages question 
with the master builders, have taken the preliminary 
steps towards a strike, and the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress has appointed a special com- 
mittee to watch developments.‘ The Unions are asking 
for 2d. an hour advance ; the employers have offered 
only a halfpenny. We are unwilling, however, to 
believe that this represents the last attempt at an 
accommodation, or that a strike is yet to be regarded as 
probable. The building industry has of late years 
been among the most successful in settling its differ- 
ences by negotiation, and we believe both employers 
and workers are fully alive to the necessity of good 
relations if the new housing scheme is to be successfully 
launched. We hold to the hope that the negotiations 
so far have been only the preliminary haggling in which 
the real mind of the parties remains concealed. If 
possible, it would be well to expedite the work of the 
committee which is now studying the vexed question 
of payment for lost time, in order that the two problems, 
which are obviously connected, may be dealt with 
together. The question whether or not a man receives 
payment for time lost owing to weather conditions 
obviously affects the rate of wages. It will be unfortu- 
nate if the two questions are dealt with as if they bore 
no relation to each other. 

* * * 


In view of the many misconceptions which still exist 
about the character of the benefits paid to workers 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, it is well 
worth while to quote the actual figures recorded in a 
recent White Paper. Since the Armistice nearly 
£155,000,000 has been paid out in benefits at an ad- 
ministrative cost of about 9 per cent. But of this sum, 
apart from loans repayable out of the Fund, only 
£42,000,000 has come out of the Exchequer, including 
£3,000,000 specially granted for ex-Service men and 
£4,000,000, the State’s contribution remaining in the 
accumulated fund at the date of the Armistice. Thus, 
apart from these sums, the State has contributed only 
£35,000,000. Employers have contributed £60,000,000 
and workers £55,000,000, including in each case nearly 
£6,000,000 contributed before the Armistice. The 
outstanding Treasury loans to the Unemployment 
Fund, which are being rapidly reduced out of contribu- 
tions, amount to £11,000,000. Thus the State has 
paid only a little more than a quarter of the sums 
expended in out-of-work benefit, and the rest, including 
covenanted and uncovenanted benefit alike, has been 
paid by the workers and the employers. In face of 
these figures, it is absurd to treat unemployment 
benefit as a form of charitable relief. It is a form of 


social insurance to which the worker makes a heavy 
direct contribution in addition to his indirect contribu- 
tion through the State taxes. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Republicans cele- 
brated Easter Monday by bringing out a second number 
of the Irish War News—the first appeared eight years 
ago on the opening day of the Easter Rebellion—to 
inform us that “ the Republic still lives.” By way of 
rubbing in the fact, a handful of enthusiasts hidden in 
dark doorways startled returning holiday-makers by 
squibbing off revolvers, after which they scurried home 
at top speed to avoid the police. Presumably the 
demonstration was intended as a feu de joie, but the 
effect was rather of volleys over a grave. If Republi- 
canism has a future in Ireland it will be a creed of 
another brand than that favoured by Miss MacSwiney 
and her associates. Amongst citizens of the Free 
State to-day there is less speculation as to the possi- 
bility of obtaining complete independence than as to 
whether Mr. Blythe will announce in his Budget speech 
that income tax has been reduced to the English level. 
Our Die-hards denounce this as a proof that materialism 
has triumphed, though in reality it is merely a recog- 
nition of the fact, as Mr. de Valera himself was con- 
strained to admit, that “a nation must live before it 
can hope to live in any particular way.” The dead- 
lock between the Free State and the Six Counties 
demonstrates only too conclusively that Irish policies, 
north and south, are still dominated by that sort of 
idealism which insists that names matter more in politics 
than anything else. Each side professes to believe that 
some form of unity is essential, but neither will work 
for it except upon terms which its opponents interpret 
as a demand for their complete surrender. 

* * * 


So long as this spirit prevails it is idle to look for 
effective results from the London Conference. Even 
if the Free State delegates desired they could not aban- 
don their rights under the treaty, except at the risk of 
precipitating an explosion that would wreck Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Ministry. They have gone as far as under 
present circumstances it was possible for them to go 
in offering to consider any alternative that promises 
to give them as much as they hope to obtain from the 
Boundary Commissicn. Sir James Craig flatly refuses 
to put forward any alternative, less because he regards 
the demand as unreasonable in itself, than because of 
his well-founded fear that to enter into real negotiations 
as to economic, cultural or religious claims would be a 
signal for an Orange revolt against his leadership. 
Therefore he finds it simpler to repeat the old battle- 
cries, and on the eve of the London discussions puts up 
his Ministers to declare from Orange platforms that 
“* Ulster belongs to the people of Ulster and one inch 
of it will never be given up.” Incidentally, these 
Ministers admit that their policy finds as little favour 
in Great Britain as in the Free State. As one of them 
put it, “‘we are up against a deplorable lack of sym- 
pathy”; and he added “ many whom we call friends 
would take it as a step towards peace if the men of 
Ulster were so to betray their sense of right as to con- 
template even for a moment unity with the disloyal 
portion of Ireland.” If the London Conference comes 


to naught it will be a triumph for that peculiar kind of 
loyalist who prides himself on his power, not only to 
antagonise the Free State, but to drive in new wedges 
between the British and the Irish peoples. 
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MR. MACDONALD AND THE L.L.P. 


HE Prime Minister found time during his 
Easter holiday to do some frank speaking to 
his friends and critics at the Independent 
Labour Party Conference. The critics were not, indeed, 
very formidable; Mr. MacDonald handled them with 
skill, and the reception of his appeal for faith, hope and 
charity, in the difficult conditions under which the 
Government is working, showed that he can still count 
on the confidence of the stalwarts of his party. But 
Mr. MacDonald knows that his Government is not 
merely one which rules, as he said, “ from the floor 
and not from a pedestal.” It is, as the Morning Post 
amiably reminds him, a Government that is forced to 
posture on a tight rope, preserving its balance between 
the Left and “ the innate conservatism of the country.” 
His words and deeds, therefore, are a matter of concern 
to a larger body than the I.L.P. This body includes, 
of course, not simply the True Blues of the Morning 
Post, but moderate men in the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union movement, Liberals, Conservatives and 
“mugwumps.” What is its judgment on Mr. MacDonald? 
It is, on the whole, we believe, very favourable. 


The record of the Government, after its two months 
of “ office without power,”’ is by no means discreditable. 
It has made peace with Russia, and it has done some- 
thing to create a better atmosphere in Europe. It 
has abandoned the White Elephant of Singapore ; 
it has shown wisdom in its dealings with the fighting 
services. Its departmental work has been generally 
good. It has set to work carefully and energetically 
to find solutions for the social problems confronting it— 
unemployment, agriculture, housing, education. It 
may not have gone fast in these matters, but will 
anyone who knows the facts say that it could have gone 
faster? And after all, in the words of the great 
Baedeker, Chi va piano, va sano. The test, however, 
will come presently, and we are waiting eagerly for 
those three principal things which we count on the 
Government to give us—houses, remedies for unem- 
ployment, and a settlement of the Reparations prob- 
lem. For the moment Mr. MacDonald may be justified 
in feeling tolerably comfortable. Angry though the 
Liberals are at the attitude which Labour takes towards 
them, they are clearly no more anxious than are the 
Conservatives to defeat the Government and precipi- 
tate a general election. The country does not want an 
election, and if one were imposed upon it the result 
would in all probability be little change in the relative 
strength of Labour, Conservatives and Liberals. A 
general election in the immediate future would thus be 
futile from the point of view of party interests, whilst 
from the point of view of the national interest it would 
be deplorable. For the paramount interest of the 
nation now is a settlement with France and Germany, 
and it is imperative that there should be no check to 
Mr. MacDonald carrying through the task that he has 
begun. 

Mr. MacDonald, however, not only proposes to be 
comfortable for the moment. He is sanguine enough 
to suggest that he may remain in office for two or 
three years. We do not imagine that many people 
would bet heavily on that prospect. But it is an 
interesting hypothesis which raises questions that 
have hardly been considered—at any rate, outside 
the Independent Labour Party. It raises, in fact, 
the delicate question of Socialism. The Prime Minister, 
in his speech at York [jon Monday, was a little dis- 





appointing on this matter to some of his hearers, 
He had no real objection, he said, to the Government 
and the party being called Socialist ; but sentimentally 
he did not Jike it. He preferred the word Labour; 
for Socialism had ‘ta sort of bookish association,” 
it was “a theory and very largely a mechanism.” 
All this, of course, did not mean that Mr. MacDonald 
is not a Socialist ; it would be absurd to pretend that, 
as a member of the I.L.P., he can be anything else, 
Nor does it mean that, as Trotsky is reported to have 
said the other day, “the Cabinet of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has absolutely no principles.” His words 
are, as we read them, simply the warning of the oppor- 
tunist to the doctrinaire. The Prime Minister is, 
like every sensible Socialist in a position of respon- 
sibility, an opportunist, and he is perfectly right in 
insisting that “Socialism is much more than the 
exposition of an idea; it will never succeed unless 
the idea is worked out in detail, and adapted to existing 
conditions and habits.” But some of the commen- 
tators have built up an ingenious argument out of 
all this. The Labour Government expects to go on 
for two or three years, they say. Very well then; 
what is its policy to be? It will be heavily pressed 
by the Left; already the I.L.P. is impatiently 
demanding “constructive Socialism.” Either, then, 
Mr. MacDonald must resist, in which case the Govern- 
ment will be destroyed by its own friends from within. 
Or he will give way to the “ extremists,” in which 
case he will be defeated by the combination of Liberals 
with Conservatives in the House of Commons. 


Now, though, of course, either of these two things 
might happen, we do not think the dilemma is so certain 
as the critics assume. The “persistent pressure” 
threatened by the I.L.P. is by no means likely to prove 
such a ruthless business as they think ; nor is the I.L.P. 
composed entirely or mainly of doctrinaire “ extrem- 
ists.” There are some out-and-out pacifists in its 
ranks—and there is, generally speaking, no more 
intransigent person than your out-and-out pacifist. 
Certain of them at the York Conference attacked the 
Government on the question of armaments, but the 
great majority of the party showed no disposition to 
carry their scruples to absurd lengths. Mr. Jowett 
reminded them that the obvious result of trying here 
and now to carry out complete disarmament would be 
to overthrow the Government and ensure a full-blooded 
*‘militarist” policy on the part of its opponents who 
would take its place. And Mr. Clifford Allen, the 
Chairman of the I.L.P., himself an ardent pacifist, 
said that the pacifists had no more right to demand 
from the Government, and from all their M.P.’s, that 
they should seek to introduce at one fell swoop the whole 
of their pacifist programme than others had to demand 
the whole of the Socialist programme. Nobody, we 
surmise, will demand “the whole of the Socialist 
programme ”"—if only for the reason that nobody 
knows what it is. British Socialists to-day do not 
propound any such simple formulas as the “ nationali- 
sation of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange.”” They profess, no doubt, to aim at the 
abolition of capitalism. But how is that to be achieved! 
A small and negligible minority, which frightens no one 
outside Belgravia or Surbiton, says that it can only be 
achieved by a proletarian revolution. The vast ma- 
jority—including most of the so-called “extremists”— 
recognise that it can only be a slow and carefully- 
thought-out process—in which, it is well to remember, 
a great many non-Socialists will quite cheerfully co 
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operate. Part of the process will be the extension of 
public control over certain forms of private property- 
owning ; another part will be the extension of workers’ 
management in industry; another part the raising of 
the standards of life of the mass of the people through 
better education, a fairer distribution of taxes, and 
various measures of social and industrial legislation. 
Fanatical apostles of individualism like Mr. Harold 
Cox, champions of the “upper classes” like Dean 
Inge, politicians obsessed by the “ Red Peril,” like 
Mr. Winston Churchill or the Duke of Northumberland, 
will cry out against reforms of such a kind. But there 
will be plenty of intelligent people in the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties who, from sympathy or from 
prudence, will support Socialist proposals. We do not 
say that they are likely to support every proposal 
made by any Socialist ; but we see no reason why they 
should be unduly alarmed by the I.L.P. Still less do 
we see any reason to expect Mr. MacDonald to be 
alarmed by the I.L.P. It is his business to listen to 
its criticism and to examine its schemes, and if he 
finds these impracticable or inexpedient, to reject them 
and take the risk of a revolt. But that risk seems 
remote enough at present ; for the I.L.P. has no desire 
to thwart him in the urgent tasks that the whole 
country is looking to him to carry through. 


WAGES: THE “RELATIVITY” 


MYTH 


E are hearing a good deal just now about the 
disparity of the wages paid in different trades. 
It is pointed out that, in comparison with pre- 
war conditions, there has been a change in the “ rela- 
tivity” of wage-rates. Certain bodies of skilled workers 
whose pre-war pay was relatively high have sunk low in 
the scale of remuneration, while certain low-paid trades have 
risen above them. In some cases, indeed, there has been 
no such change. The agricultural workers, after a period 
of improved conditions, have been thrust back to a standard 
of life at least as bad as their pre-war standard. Agri- 
culture is still a sweated industry, at the very bottom of 
the scale. But the miners, the engineers and the ship- 
builders, who stood before the war at the top of the scale, 
have suffered a marked reversal of fortune. The cotton 
operatives, who were in a middle position, have also been 
brought down. And, on the other hand, the relative 
situation of the transport workers and the employees in 
public utility services has markedly improved, not so much 
by way of positive gains for the most part as on account 
of the depression which has affected the others. 

The existence of this change is not open to dispute ; 
the moot point is the moral which can reasonably be drawn 
from it. Those who speak of the “ disparity ” of wages 
Seem usually to conclude that the proper remedy is to 
bring down wages everywhere to the low level reached 
by the shipbuilders and the engineers. They explain the 

disparity,” or rather the change in the relative position 
of the different groups, by the market conditions under 
which the various industries have to work. Mining, 
engineering and shipbuilding, they point out, are, like 
agriculture, all subject to world competition and forced 
to regulate their prices by world prices and world demand 
and Supply. On the other hand, such industries as trans- 
Port, building and the public utility services are, on the 
Whole, not open to world competition, and are therefore 
able to pass on increased costs of production to the con- 
Sumer in the form of higher charges. This adds to the 
cost of living, and thus makes the scanty wages of the 
miners, engineers and shipbuilders go less far than they 


would if costs were kept at a lower point in trades of the 
other type. Therefore, they argue, the transport workers 
and builders are taking an unfair advantage of their 
sheltered situation to absorb, at the expense of their fellow- 
workers, more than their fair share of the national income. 

If this is truth at all, it is truth most hard and unpalat- 
able. For when we compare the present position of these 
“‘ favoured ” groups of workers in the “ sheltered ” trades 
with the pre-war position of the same groups, we are 
unable to discern any marked absolute improvement. 
Generally speaking, the lower-paid men in these trades 
are better off than before the war, though there are excep- 
tions even there. But the skilled men have hardly, if at 
all, improved their economic position. It is true that 
hours of labour have been reduced; but this means a 
lightening of labour and not a positive addition to income. 
Income, measured in terms of what it will buy, has not 
much changed in the “ sheltered”’ trades, save for the 
less skilled grades of workers. And in their case the change 
is hardly more than an adjustment already recognised as 
necessary before the war—a sign of the emergence of 
docker and railwayman from the status of unskilled to 
that of skilled labour. 

It is important to recognise these facts, because they 
put a totally different aspect on the argument commonly 
advanced for a redressed “ relativity” of wage-rates. 
What does such a change involve? Not, we suggest, a 
mere cutting off of surplus earnings secured by the workers 
in the “sheltered ” trades as a result of their favourable 
situation, but a positive and general reduction in the 
working-class standard of life. Those who urge that the 
pre-war “ relativity” of wages must be restored are also 
in effect urging its re-establishment at a lower level, governed 
by the admittedly difficult conditions of our post-war 
trade in exports. When the argument is represented as 
involving only a curtailment of the wage-profits of certain 
favoured trades, it secures a good deal of unthinking assent. 
As soon as it is seen to involve a lower standard of life 
all round, it calls for much closer scrutiny. 

Frankly stated, as too often it is not, the argument 
takes this form. We are poorer as a nation than before 
the war. Our production of goods for each unit of our 
man-power is less. We no longer draw tribute from the 
outside world on investments for which we have to make 
no return. Conditions in foreign markets are more difficult, 
by reason both of post-war dislocation and of the develop- 
ment of productive plant by those who were our customers. 
And costs of production at home have risen on account 
both of the heavily increased cost of social services, such 
as insurance and education, and of the severe taxation 
imposed on us by the growth of the National Debt. We 
are thus worse equipped for selling our goods abroad, 
and compelled to sell them under more difficult conditions. 
We have, moreover, an increased population to feed, 
and as the whole war-time improvement of agricultural 
production has been wiped out already, despite starvation 
wages in the countryside, we must import more foodstuffs. 
We must therefore export more coal and manufactures 
to pay for them. But what we can export depends on 
the price we charge, which in turn depends on the cost 
of production. In order to increase exports, we must 
keep wages very low in the exporting trades. But this 
can hardly be done if wages are relatively high in the 
“ sheltered ” trades. Wages, then, must come down in 
all trades to the level set by the necessities of our exporting 
industries. 

This argument is now being repeated with the more 
emphasis because there are movements on foot for higher 
wages in both the “ sheltered” and the export industries. 
The “sheltered ” groups, it is true, have led the way ; 
but the others have rapidly followed their example. Not 
only the dockers, the builders, the tramwaymen and the 
railway workers are demanding more; the miners, the 
engineers and the shipbuilders have all put forward national 
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applications for higher rates of wages. To grant these, 
the employers argue, will increase unemployment; to 
refuse them will be difficult, unless wages in the “ shel- 
tered” trades are brought down to a corresponding level. 

One obvious flaw in the argument is its underlying 
assumption that some principle of rationality was to be 
found in the pre-war relationship of wages between trade 
and trade. There was no such principle. Wages in agri- 
culture were low because of bad organisation and world 
competition, not because agricultural was less skilled than 
factory work. Railway wages were low because the 
companies tapped a large supply of low-paid labour in 
the country districts. Cotton operatives’ wages were 
relatively bad because world competition was severe. 
Engineering wages were relatively good because in many 
branches British producers had a good margin of advantage 
in design and control of overseas markets. Coal wages 
were relatively high because of favourable shipping condi- 
tions and prosperity in the home trades using coal in the 
greatest bulk. The pre-war adjustments were due, not 
to any rule of right or measurement of the relative values 
of different kinds of labour, but to all sorts of special 
factors affecting the economic situation of the various 
trades. 

As these conditions have changed, the relativity of wages 
has altered with them. There is no more basis of reason 
in the new arrangement than in the old. But there is 
also no less. Under the present economic system, wages 
are not determined by the relative skill and effort of the 
various kinds of labour, but, subject to the transferability 
of labour from trade to trade, by the ability to pay of the 
various great industrial groups. 

Doubtless, it would be better, in theory, to make wages 
somehow proportionate to the quality and amount of 
service rendered by workers of different kinds. But, 
apart from the fact that no way of measuring quality of 
service is known to the wit of man, any positive proposal 
on these lines would involve a redivision not only of wages 
but of the whole national income, and a reassessment of 
the claims not only of the various groups of wage-earners, 
but of all claimants to income in respect of any form of 
service. In other words, it would involve a fundamental 
change of economic system, and this certainly could not 
be the work of a day, or of such a commission of inquiry 
into the “ relativity ” of wage-rates as some employers are 
now asking the Government to set up. 

Unless we are to take the present wage-fund as a fixed 
proportion of the national income, and the pre-war 
“ relativity ” of wages as based on some real principle of 
right and justice—two assumptions which we are wholly 
unprepared to make—an inquiry into the present “ rela- 
tivity” of wages will get us nowhere at all. The real 
problem is not to share out the present wage-fund among 
the various groups of workers, but to think out means of 
increasing that fund by increasing the natural production 
and improving its efficiency. If any inquiry is needed, 
it is an inquiry into the conditions not of remuneration, 
but of the production on which remuneration finally 
depends. And we cannot share the facile optimism with 
which Lord Weir, in his letter to the Times last week, 
assured the public that there was nothing wrong with the 
technical efficiency of the economic machine, and sought 
to divert attention from this point to the far less essential 
question of “ relativity”’ of remuneration. We believe, 
indeed, that the plant efficiency of the leading British 
industries, except agriculture, is high; but there are other 
factors in economic efficiency besides up-to-date machinery. 
For example, are credit agencies working well and providing 
maximum facilities at minimum cost? Are costs of 
distribution kept down to the lowest point, and profits of 
interception satisfactorily eliminated? Is unreal and 
inflated capitalisation acting as a check on production ? 
Is our system so original as to encourage maximum pro- 
duction and low margins or minimum production and high 


margins ? These are the questions to which answers are 
needed, and they are fully as important in respect of our 
exports as of the products which we consume at home, 

The talk of “ relativity” of wages serves to blind the 
eyes of the public to these vital issues, and to set us planning 
not how to increase income, but how to share out what 
there is in some purely fictitious standard of rational 
“ relativity.”” Let Lord Weir, or anyone else, explain how 
to measure against one another the economic service of 9 
capitalist entrepreneur, a shipwright or a cotton spinner, 
and a ’bus driver, and we shall begin to understand what 
he means. But in fact we only measure these services by 
what they actually fetch in the market. And if they bore 
one relation before the war, and bear another now, there 
is nothing in that to show whether one relation is more 
rational than the other. The “relativity” of wages, 
save within limits too wide to be of any practical guidance, 
is a myth. And we need to-day not mythology, but 
hard thinking about the very foundation of the economic 
system. 


GERMAN LABOUR 
AND THE EXPERTS’ REPORT 


BERLIN, April 21st, 1924, 


S Vorwdrts said a couple of days ago, the German 
A general election will, in effect, be a plebiscite on 
the question whether or not the acceptance in 
principle by the German Government of the plan of the 
Dawes Committee shall be followed by immediate steps to 
realise that plan. This issue now overshadows all others, 
It is already evident that both the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left believe that opposition to the acceptance of 
the plan will be popular with the electors. In the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung, Dr. Helfferich has made a bitter attack on 
the Government, which is at the same time an unscrupulous 
appeal to Chauvinist sentiment. He is for the uncompro- 
mising rejection of the plan—if it is not rejected, he declares, 
there can be no deliverance for the German people. In 
what direction Dr. Helfferich looks for deliverance he is too 
prudent to say publicly at present, but it is not difficult 
to guess. He expresses the opinion of the whole German 
Nationalist party, to which.he belongs, and also that of 
the Right wing of the German People’s party, which is 
now in open revolt against Dr. Stresemann, in spite of his 
concessions at Hanover. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
which represents that wing as well as the Stinnes interests, 
reproduced last night with obvious relish what it described 
as Dr. Helfferich’s “‘ impressive declarations.” 
Naturally, the Fascists outbid Dr. Helfferich in oppo- 
sition to the Dawes plan and, less naturally, the Communists 
are outbidding the Fascists. The Rote Fahne claims for 
the Communist party the credit of being the only party 
frankly opposed to any payment of reparations. It is 
usually a mistake in politics to try to beat one’s opponents 
at their own game, and I doubt the wisdom of the present 
Communist policy of being more Nationalist than the 
Nationalists. The Rote Fahne would probably be better 
advised in restricting its attack to the weak point of the 
plan, which is that it tends to put the chief burden of 
reparations on the mental and manual workers. Of course, 
the Communists are insisting on that point, but so are the 
Fascists. The latter, however, cannot, in view of their 
affinities, draw the conclusion that the burden should be 
put on the landowners and capitalists. The Communists 
show their tactical incapacity in not drawing that con- 
clusion instead of imitating the German Nationalists and 
the Fascists in repudiating reparations altogether, for 
they are missing an opportunity of playing a popular 
that no other party can play. The Socialists cannot play 
it, for although they have misgivings about this aspect 
of the Experts’ plan, they believe, no doubt rightly, that 
in the circumstances the only possible course for Germany 8 
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to accept it. In my opinion, the Communists overrate the 
appeal of Nationalist sentiment to the working class. 
The former Socialists that have been affected by the Nation- 
alist reaction belong for the most part to the small bour- 

isie—especially the class of office and shop employees. 
Besides, nobody will believe in the sincerity of Communist 
Nationalism, and any readers of the Rote Fahne who are 
convinced by its appeals to Nationalist feeling are likely 
to vote for the Fascists. 

The opposition to the policy of the German Note of 
April 16th is thus formidable, and certain members of the 
resent German Government would like it to succeed. 
Whether the Communists and the Fascists, who in any 
case stood to gain in the general election, will benefit by 
their hostility to that policy is a matter about which I am 
unable to form an opinion, but there can be no doubt that 
the opposition has less chance of succeeding than it would 
have had if the German Government, as was at first pro- 
posed, had postponed its decision until after the election. 
Many electors who might in that case have voted for 
rejection of the plan as it stands will hesitate to go back 
on the accomplished fact and to throw the whole problem 
again into the melting pot. 

Outside the political circles of the two extremes there is 
a general recognition of the conscientiousness and thorough- 
ness with which the Experts have done their work. Their 
report is a masterly document which shows a remarkable 
grasp of German conditions. The criticisms of German 
taxation, and of the management of the State railways, 
are particularly conclusive. The Experts seem to me to 
have made out an unanswerable case for taking the railways 
out of the incompetent hands of the German Government. 
Nevertheless, I find among the very people most eager to 
arrive at a settlement and most competent to form a 
judgment on the matter grave doubts whether the plan 
of the Experts will prove to be a solution of the reparations 
problem. Such people do not, however, suggest that the 
German Government should have refused to agree to the 
plan. They recognise that, since no German Government 
has attempted to formulate a proposal likely to be accept- 
able to the Allies and since Germany has repeatedly asked 
for an expert inquiry, there is no alternative to the accept- 
ance of the conclusions of the inquiry now that it has been 
held. The best solution of the reparations problem would, 
no doubt, have been a plan on the lines of that proposed 
three years ago by Dr. Kuczynski, the principle of which 
has since been the basis of plans suggested by other people, 
both in Germany and in France, notably by the French 
deputy, M. Reynaud. That principle was the transference 
to the Allies of a certain share in all German property, 
which could at once have been used as a guarantee for a big 
international loan. Such a loan would have provided an 
immediate sum in cash, and meanwhile the Allies could have 
held the mortgages on German real property, shares in 
German joint stock companies, and so on, until such time 
as it answered their purpose to sell them in the open market. 
No German Government, however, had the courage to 
take the drastic measures necessary to enable it to make a 
proposal on these lines, and it was very difficult for a Com- 
mittee of foreign experts to impose such a plan on the 
German Government. This being so, the German people 
must pay the penalty for the default of its Governments. 

The doubts felt about the Experts’ plan do not concern 
the amount of the annual payments, which will not be 
beyond the capacity of Germany if all the anticipations of 
the Experts are fulfilled. There is some doubt about the 
possibility of transferring these large sums from one country 
to another, but probably the difficulty of transfer is exagger- 
ated. More justifiable is the doubt whether it will be 
possible to place all the shares in the proposed railway 
company. I find a fairly general opinion that the invest- 
ment will not be an attractive one. The strongest objection 


to the plan is, however, that in practice it will tend, as I 
have already said, to put the chief burden of reparations 


on the German mental and manual workers. It is difficult 
to share the confidence of the Experts that the contributions 
from railway and industrial debentures will not be reflected 
to any substantial degree in a burden to the individual 
German taxpayer. My own opinion is that, if Germany is 
going to have high tariffs—and the Experts’ proposals 
make that almost inevitable—the monopoly of the indus- 
trialists in the home market will be stronger than ever, 
and they will be able to put at least the greater part of their 
contribution to reparations on to the consumer in the form 
of high prices and on to the workmen in the form of low 
wages. The favourable reception given to the report by 
some of the leading industrial magnates suggests that they 
share this opinion. 

However this may be, the fact that the taxes to be 
controlled are all indirect taxes is a grave blemish on the 
Report. The reason that the Experts give for excluding 
agriculture from the obligations imposed on other industries 
is not convincing. The profits of agriculture have been 
larger during the last five years than before the war and, 
as the Experts themselves say, the owners of agricultural 
land, like other landowners, have paid off their mortgages 
in paper marks. The German Government has itself 
recognised the necessity of recovering at least part of the 
profit that the landowners have made by the depreciation 
of the currency, and the omission of the Experts to put any 
part of the burden of reparations on real property is amazing, 
and indeed, incomprehensible. More than once the German 
Government has offered the Allies a charge on German 
real property. German real property could, as soon as 
house rents are restored to pre-war rates, contribute about 
£100,000,000 a year to reparations—four-fifths of the whole 
minimum annual payment proposed by the Experts. 
Indeed the present German Government proposed four 
months ago to levy a tax of 50 per cent. on rents, which 
would have produced about the sum mentioned, but as 
usual, yielded to the pressure of interested parties and 
abandoned the scheme. Even if, as would be juster, only 
the landowners that have been relieved of their mortgages 
were taxed, the tax would yield at least £50,000,000 a year. 
That is a low estimate. In view of the conclusion of the 
Experts that “ the wealthier classes of Germany have, in 
recent years, not been reached properly by the system of 
taxation in force, either to an extent which the taxation of 
the working classes would justify, or to an extent comparable 
with the burden upon the wealthier classes in other coun- 
tries,’ it is equally surprising that they did not make an 
income tax the first and most important of the controlled 
taxes. I cannot help thinking that in this matter the 
English Experts were over-ruled. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is impossible to 
deny that, consciously or unconsciously, the Experts have 
played into the hands of the German capitalist classes, and 
imposed a heavy burden on the mental and manual workers. 
In the opinion of the Experts, the rates of indirect taxation 
in Germany are “ unduly low,” but they include the turn- 
over tax in direct taxation. No doubt they are technically 
right, but in its incidence this tax is in effect indirect, for 
it is entirely paid by the consumers and is equivalent at its 
present rate to an income tax of probably about twenty per 
cent. on small incomes. It is perhaps the most unjust and 
oppressive tax ever invented, and the Experts recommend 
with reason its reduction. The turnover tax is one of the 
chief causes of high prices in Germany, another being the 
restrictions on imports, nominally in defence of the currency, 
but really in the interest of the monopolists. So long as 
the turnover tax is maintained, an increase in other indirect 
taxation would make the burden of the mental and manual 
workers too heavy to be borne. Yet such an increase will 
be the inevitable result of the Experts’ proposals. Indeed, 
they recommend an increase in the duty on sugar, which 
is one of the controlled taxes. They may be right, but I 
know that sugar already costs sixpence a pound, which 
seems to me quite enough. The proposed quasi-monopoly 
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in tobacco is as objectionable as all monopolies and, in my 
opinion, is likely to prove unworkable. 

Worst of all, however, is the inclusion of the customs 
duties in the controlled taxes, which binds Germany to 
Protection. The German Government will not be able 
even to reduce the amount of existing import duties, some 
of which are prohibitive, without the permission of the 
Commissioner. This proposal will, no doubt, be welcomed 
by the agriculturists, who are demanding the re-imposition 
of import duties on foodstuffs, and by the industrialists, 
who want high tariffs, with a view to high prices at home 
and dumping abroad, but it is disastrous to the German 
people as a whole. It is also opposed to English interests, 
since it encourages dumping and makes Free Trade between 
England and Germany impossible. It should not be sup- 
posed that it is in any case impossible. The proposal for 
the part payment of reparations by the suppression of 
German import duties on the products of Allied countries, 
which was outlined in Toe New SratresMAn of Novem- 
ber 24th, is warmly supported by some of the most eminent 
German financiers. The German Government did not dare 
to adopt it because the German Government is dominated 
by the Junkers and the industrial magnates, but that does 
not necessarily mean that the German Government could 
refuse to accept it, if it were proposed from another quarter. 
The proposal would be very popular with the masses of the 
German people. 

The declaration of the Experts that they regard their 
report as “‘ an indivisible whole,” can hardly exclude the 
possibility of a change in the nature of the controlled taxes, 
which would not imperil any of the main recommendations. 
I do not hesitate to say that such a change is necessary in 
the interest of the Allies no less than in that of Germany. 
The taxation proposals as they stand will estrange the very 
classes that have always been most sincerely desirous of 
paying reparations, although they have borne nearly the 
whole burden of the large sums already paid. There are, 
however, limits to their endurance, and the burden imposed 
on them by the Experts’ report is more than they can bear, 
especially if they are to go on being the only people that pay 
income tax. The effect of the taxation proposals on German 
internal politics is likely to be serious, and, if the extreme 
Right and extreme Left play their cards well, the general 
election may conceivably put into power a Government 
opposed to the realization of the Experts’ plan. At present, 
as I have said, both the Communists and the Fascists are 
making the mistake of appealing mainly to Nationalist 
sentiment, but they may both awake before May 4th to the 
fact that it would answer their purpose much better to 
appeal to the natural objection of the mental and manual 
workers to having the main burden of reparations imposed 
upon them. In that case, the Communists and Fascists 
would have an easy task. Rospert DEL... 


FIRST CLASS 


HERE are worse places for spending a holiday— 

I at least, for spending an Easter holiday—than 
bed. You do not congratulate yourself, perhaps, 

as you lie unable to read, unwilling to talk or even to 
be talked to, with an aching head, aching eyes, and little 
shivers of seedling aches in your legs, when the thermometer 
in your mouth is a burden and the doctor is sent for because 
it has risen above 103°—a temperature peculiarly detest- 
able because, while it has all the dullness of mediocrity, 
it is high enough to destroy the pleasures of placidity. 
But when the doctor has called, and you have taken the 
first dose of the bottle of febrifuge, and have begun to 
melt into a Christian again, little by little the world returns 
to your senses and, with a dose from the bottle every four 
hours even during a sleepless night, you find yourself 
taking pleasure in the acclamation of the blackbirds and 
the very sparrows at sunrise, and with an interest in the 





doings of your fellow-creatures that makes a newspaper 
last you four or five times as long as it does when you are 
well. How wonderful the Wembley Exhibition seems, if 
you read about it in bed! I do not mean to cast a doubt 
upon its wonders in reality, and I am sure I shall find 
myself wandering by its quiet lake, and travelling on its 
railway that never stops, and pausing with marvelling 
eyes to watch the wheels of machines going round and 
staring at palaces that (unlike some royal palaces) look 
really like palaces, and getting lost in African swamps and 
British Guiana, and enjoying the lighter side of life provided 
by Wembley Amusements, Ltd., and, after an hour or 
two of it all, sitting down under the flag of J. Lyons and Co, 
to a pot of China tea, and wondering whether this, on the 
whole, is not the best feature of the Exhibition—I shall 
do this, no doubt, like every other mortal who has the 
chance, and I shall count myself happy. But I doubt if 
I shall ever get the same impression of Wembley with the 
eye that I can get so easily by reading the papers in a sick 
bed. The place begins to seem to me a sort of earthly 
paradise, one of the world’s wonders, greater than Babylon 
and its hanging gardens, a blaze of glory that must be 
visible to the inhabitants of Mars, a rival of Rome the 
deathless. Upon my word, I got the impression from 
reading one paper that the opening of the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion was an event of such world-significance that (though 
this was Easter Week) the Resurrection was a trifle to it. 
Were I to go on lying in bed, how Prospero’s wand would 
come to my aid and set this recurrent fabric of a vision 
before my eyes! How I should long to be able to get 
up and go and see it, and how much more I should really 
enjoy it because I had not seen it but only imagined it! 

How delightful even a Bank Holiday seems if one is 
How charming the sunshine that streams 
through the windows! How sweet the blue sky and the 
voices of the birds! The hedge sparrow in the garden, 
whose winter song has been so shy and timid, is now singing 
as if he were challenging any of the birds newly come 
from Africa to match him. None of the migrants has 
yet appeared in this suburb and in their absence his challenge 
grows daily bolder. Nor, indeed, does one require these 
foreign birds in order to be reasonably happy. Already 
on a morning or evening of sunshine there is enough din 
in the gardens without the addition of clamorous aliens. 
There is, indeed, one starling that itself makes more noise 
than a heath of nightingales. It seems to go from garden 
to garden shouting in its own language, “ Help! Help! 
Murder! Murder!” At first when you hear it from another 
garden you imagine that it has got caught in a net or been 
seized by a cat or that somebody is robbing its nest; 
but you find that it goes round all the gardens in the road 
along with the other starlings shouting, “ Help! Help! 
Murder! Murder!” from the trees in exactly the same 
way. We know it now as The Mad Starling. I have not 
seen it ; but these things are described to me by my niece, 
who is so good at looking out of the window. She keeps me 
in touch from hour to hour with the wild life of the garden. 
“‘T say,” she says, looking out, “ Freaky has just chased 
a blackbird away from a piece of bread in the next garden.’ 
“Freaky ” is her name for a sparrow in these parts with 
a peculiar disease of the scalp which has left him bald and 
wicked-looking as a vulture. At first when we saw him 
he looked so extraordinary that we had great hopes that 
he was a bird of a kind that no one had ever seen before 
in this island. I, with my childish faith in miracles, began 
at once to dream of going down to history with Freaky's 
assistance with a modest but secure place among the 
ornithologists. My niece with a more realistic eye than 
mine, however, insisted from the first that the bird was 
only a bald sparrow. I was all the gladder to know that 
a blackbird had been deceived like myself by the evil face 
and the hunch of feathers behind the neck so that he had 
fled as from a bird of prey. 

A few minutes later my niece had other wonders to 
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report from the garden. “ You know that piece of mutton 
fat hanging from the ash tree,” she said; “a blackbird 
has just jumped up at it from the ground and taken some 
in its beak and run away to eat it.” “It didn’t hang on to 
the fat upside-down like a tit?” I asked. “ No,” she 
replied, “it just jumped up at it. Wasn’t it clever?” 
“ Very,” I agreed; ‘I didn’t know blackbirds ate fat.” 
“Neither did I,” said my niece. So that in this respect 
we were happy in sharing the thrill of new discovery. 
The tits themselves provide me with a constant interest. 
I cannot see them from my bed; but from time to time 
my niece at the window tells me, “ There’s a blue tit on 
the fat,” or “ There’s a great tit in the rhododendrons, 
and I think it’s looking at the monkey nuts on the table. 
Now it has hopped on to the table and is eating the monkey 
nuts.” Still more exciting is the news when she tells me, 
“The blue tits are back at the nesting box again. One 
of them has gone inside and the other is looking in at the 
hole.” ‘* Have they begun to build yet?” I ask, ‘“ No,” 
she says, “I left bits of cotton wool all over the garden 
for them yesterday, to make their nests with, but I think 
the sparrows came and stole it all.” It would be tedious 
to give a detailed account of the world thus seen through 
a bedroom window and through the eyes of another; but 
I assure you if you were lying in bed you would find it 
an extremely agreeable world, like a world seen in a quiet 
dream. Your bed becomes a throne of pleasure like the 
couch of an Epicurean deity and gives you that sense of 
irresponsible remoteness from the tumult of civilised man 
that is the easiest means of cheerfulness. Civilised man in 
the meantime is riding on merry-go-rounds and blowing 
whistles and eating whelks and ice-creams and throwing 
hard balls at coconuts and buying balloons for the children 
and throwing darts in order to win a clock for his wife 
or a mouth organ for his eldest son and doing his best 
to enjoy himself and to make other people feel that they 
are enjoying themselves amid noises from which the ear 
shrinks and smells from which the nose shrinks and foods 
and drinks from which the stomach shrinks. How I used 
to enjoy it all myself when a crowd and the colour of a 
showman’s town seemed excitements enough to make a 
day happy! But now, alas, I flee from such pleasures and 
count myself happy to be imprisoned from them within 
the four primrose-coloured walls of a bedroom. I do 
not even hear, though the distance is short enough, the 
voices of those terrible men who try to persuade you to 
throw balls at coconuts. I do not even hear the steam 
organs of the roundabouts until the songs of the blackbirds 
have ceased after sunset, when, the air having grown still, 
there come stealing in at the North window, dim as a far 
away chorus of angels, the strains of “* Destiny,” mingled 
with those of “‘ Yes, we have no Bananas.” At once the 
vast and raucous orgy of the Bank Holiday comes before 
me as a scene of torchlight and smoke-cloud, of tent and 
wooden horse and painted tower, of trinkets and sweet- 
meats, and of men and women and children moving in 
the midst of it as bright and as happy as marionettes. 
But it was not of Bank Holidays that I sat down, or 
rather sat up—for I am in bed at the moment—to write. 
It was rather of the many thoughts that flicker in incoherent 
procession through one’s brain as one lies ill in bed. Or, 
rather, it was of one of that procession of thoughts that I 
halted on its way as I was reading the day’s papers. I do 
not know why I should have been excited to such a pitch 
of controversial indignation by reading attacks in various 
Papers on the first class railway passes to be given to 
mbers of Parliament. I have no great wish to see 


Members of Parliament made more comfortable than 
other men, and I think that my indignation must really 
have been not on behalf of Members of Parliament but 
on behalf of first class railway travel. There has grown up 
In these days an appalling and fallacious idea that first 
class travel is a mere luxury, and that somehow or other 
As a matter of fact, first class travel 


it is not democratic. 


is no more of a luxury than a first class pair of boots. A 
man may spend his superfluous shillings on purchasing a 
first class rather than a third class railway ticket with as 
much democratic justification for his extravagance as when 
he spends his money on English rather than on New Zealand 
lamb. Everyone who has had to mix railway travel with 
work to a great extent knows that it makes an immense 
difference to him on many occasions whether he has travelled 
first or third class. By travelling first class he preserves 
energies for his work which are otherwise frequently 
exhausted by breathing the foul air of an over-crowded 
carriage, by keeping his legs out of the way of the man 
opposite’s, by trying to sit comfortably in a space within 
which it is impossible to sit comfortably for more than a 
few minutes. Hence I do not see why we should grudge 
Members of Parliament a comfortable seat on their travels 
to their constituencies, any more than we grudge them the 
many conveniences they enjoy in the House of Commons. 
It would be possible for Members to assemble in a third 
class House of Commons, in which the smoking-room would 
have only straight backed wooden chairs, and in which the 
benches in the House itself instead of being cushioned 
would be topped with the cheapest slate. Or they might 
even be compelled to meet in Hyde Park, where they 
could sit on the grass. The truth is, certain comforts and 
conveniences are necessary to the efficiency of civilised man, 
and both the Civil Service and the great business houses 
recognise this in their attitude to first class railway travel. 
The Labour ideal of railway travel, I take it, is not an 
ideal of universal third class railway travel, but of universal 
first class railway travel. When I travel myself and have 
sufficient money in my pocket, this is the ideal I try to 
live up to. Hence from the charity of a sick bed I am not 
going to blame a Member of Parliament for doing what I 
myself do without shame and with a better conscience 
than that with which I eat many a luxurious dinner. 
Ta: We 


THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
Si medical curriculum of to-day is a product of 


its history. Modified and rationalised from time 

to time, its traditions are powerful within it. 
New subjects arise and prove to be so important that they 
must be included—xX-rays, bacteriology and so forth. 
They are added to the curriculum, everything in which 
is ipso facto sacrosanct, and thus four years are extended 
to five and six and seven. The burden is very heavy for 
all concerned, and the results are very far from being 
commensurate with it. The whole matter was placed by 
Parliament, some seventy years ago, in the hands of a 
newly-created body, the General Medical Council, which 
is responsible for the medical curriculum as it stands at 
this hour. In essentials it is unchanged throughout that 
period. 

The Council and the curriculum are thus products of the 
nineteenth century at a date anterior to Pasteur and any 
real concept of preventive medicine. The causes of disease 
were for the most part unknown, and the idea of public 
education and co-operation in the achievement of public 
and personal health had not dawned. But at least the 
doctor must, as far as possible, escape the reproach of 
Voltaire about pouring drugs, of which he knew little, 
into a body of which he knew less. The study of the 
body took a leading place; of the dead body, I should 
say. Anatomy, the cutting up or dissection of the cadaver, 
occupied and occupies an enormous proportion of the whole 
time. It is still regarded as the foundation of medical 
science, though every philosophic thinker recognises that 
that foundation is to be found only in physiology, the 
study of the living body. In a recent masterly address, 
the first in honour of the late Sir Victor Horsley, Sir Edward 
Schafer, the doyen of British physiologists, has shown how 
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absolutely our concepts of the functions and working and 
balance of the living body underlie all real medicine, 
and not only medicine but surgery—Horsley, the greatest 
surgeon of his age, being no less just because he was a 
master physiologist. Nevertheless, the medical student 
must dissect the whole body twice and memorise an almost 
fabulous mass of meaningless detail, names of minute 
branches of nerves and so forth, which in fact no one can 
long remember at all and which contain no vestige either 
of scientific meaning or practical utility. A more mind- 
destroying and time-wasting grind was never invented. 
Priceless truths and practical matters capable of remaking 
a nation, if learnt and applied by the profession as a whole, 
could be acquired if even only one-half of the time now 
devoted to this anatomy were otherwise employed. The 
whole thing has to be learnt again and quite differently, 
and then revised ad hoc perpetually for surgical purposes. 
For philosophic purposes, of course, so-called practical 
anatomy is beneath contempt. 

Then the materia medica—another ancient heritage. 
The Pharmacopceia must be mastered. It contains the 
official drugs which the doctor will employ. Beyond it 
are a large number more. Their origin, preparation, 
dosage and action are to be memorised. Incompatibilities 
must be known. Something must be learnt of practical 
pharmacy—for the doctor, in nine cases out of ten, will 
be at least as much a druggist as a doctor. He will also 
learn to recognise drugs—the science of pharmacognosy 
—as by walking round a room and sniffing at various 
apertures and naming the essential oil whose vapour 
reaches his nostrils. During all this business there is, 
of course, a little time, just a little, for genuine phar- 
macology, a recent science, product of the last few decades, 
which, based upon a sound physiology, begins to tell us 
something of the action of our drugs upon the body into 
which we pour them. But the greater part of the time 
and labour, as in the case of anatomy, is spent upon 
meaningless memorisation. At least nine-tenths of all 
the drugs in the Pharmacopceia are either inert, like sar- 
saparilla and arnica; or superfluous duplicates of others, 
like the bitter tonics so-called and the various vegetable 
products which contain tannic acid, and dozens of essential 
oils; or wholly dangerous and obnoxious, like heroin, which 
has no advantages whatever over morphine and codeine 
and has done untold harm in the last dozen years; or 
simply and frankly obsolete, having been superseded in 
recent years by superior substitutes—such as aspirin for 
salicin. But there they are, belonging to the age of the 
shot-gun prescription, and the budding medico must learn 
about them. 

Those two instances may serve, though, of course, one 
might continue much further in this line. But see what 
attention is paid to other subjects, by way of contrast. 
Here, for instance, is Public Health. It has to be dealt with 
to some extent. Medical Jurisprudence also cannot be 
ignored. The two may be amalgamated and a summer 
course of fifty lectures will serve to polish them off and get 
them out of the way during the fag end of a fourth year. 
To be frank, the measure of attention paid to Preventive 
Medicine in the medical curriculum of to-day is a reproach 
to the General Medical Council and a national injury of 
the first order. The curriculum is based upon the ante- 
preventive ideas of two generations ago. The attention 
paid to hygiene is just enough to be contemptuous and 
contemptible. The idea that the duty of the medical 
profession of the future must be to keep the nation in health 
has never begun to reach the minds of the General Medical 
Council, which has never yet conceived the idea that, in 
the curriculum, following and based upon physiology, 
should be a course concerned with the practical laws of 
healthy living, personal, communal and racial. 

But that is Utopia, the reader may say, in a world where 
so much actual and urgent illness exists, which the doctor 
must be trained to deal with. The rejoinder to that 


defence is only too easy. In five assiduous years of listening 
to lectures in a medical school second to none, I received 
exactly one lecture on the infant (out of a hundred on 
obstetrics). A few years ago an inquiry, for which I was 
partly responsible, showed that only in one medical school 
in the British Isles—it was in Ireland—was there any 
systematic study of infancy at all. The many hundreds 
of readers who have purchased Mothercraft since I wrote 
about it here will soon know more, if they read it, about 
maternity and infancy, than ninety-nine doctors out of 
a hundred. Again, consider fevers. The subject is of 
vast practical importance. The practitioner will be per- 
petually attending cases of the familiar fevers. The subject 
is dealt with as an optional one for a few lectures and 
demonstrations that cannot give even a smattering of the 
subject. 
Here and there particular schools in recent times have 
doubtless made improvements but the general statement 
foregoing stands. 

Let us take one concrete instance of the kind of thing 
against which I protest. Terribly common and almost 
invariably fatal, after long misery too dreadful to describe, 
is cancer of the womb. The medical student has studied 
naked-eye and minute anatomy. He has studied the 
pathology of cancer. He has studied surgery and 
obstetrics. In all he has devoted arduous years to these 
subjects. To-day it is perfectly well known that by far 
the greater number of cases of cancer of the womb begin 
in the scar of the tear caused when a first child is born. 
This tear, which, of course, should not happen at all, is 
usually due to the premature use of obstetric forceps in 
order to save the doctor’s time. But even if the laceration 
has occurred and healed, the resources of surgery to-day 
are such that treatment might well be devised to ensure 
the formation of a healthy scar in which malignant changes 
are not liable to occur. Here is an eminently practical 
matter of life and death for thousands of women annually. 
What attention is being paid to it by the General Medical 
Council—or by the members, educated in the ordinary 
way, of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, from whose 
united deliberations in the course of a twelvemonth not 
one vestige or glimmer of anything resembling an idea 
has yet penetrated into the outer world? 

Let us not make the error of supposing that the General 
Medical Council is ever composed of any but the most 
eminent, honourable, sincere and erudite members of the 
profession. Personally and professionally, take them in 
any decade you please, they are unchallengeable. But 
they must have had a very long and distinguished career 
behind them before they can reach such eminence, and they 
always tend to stand upon the ancient ways. Though so 
famous a hygienist as Sir Arthur Newsholme was at one time 
a member of the Council, he was the exception to the general 
rule that preventive medicine is never represented there. 

But I believe the principal reason why the Council 
rests content with a condition of the medical curriculum 
wholly obsolete to be that its chief attention is perpetually 
directed elsewhere. It is the disciplinary body of the 
profession. Cases are perpetually coming before it of 
conduct which it may punish by erasure of the offender's 
name from the Medical Register. It is always receiving 
communications from medical men drawing attention to 
the fact that, let us say, a signed article on baby care has 
appeared in a lay journal from the pen of a practitioner; 
or even, in the most scandalous cases, that a photograph 
of the offender has been published. This business of 
maintaining professional discipline and so-called medical 
ethics preoccupies the Council. An outstanding instance of 
its point of view is furnished by the case of the practitioner 
who was removed from the register for “infamous conduct 
in a professional sense” because he had administered a0 
anesthetic, thus making possible the cure of a sufferer 
by the incomparable hands of an unqualified practitionet 
whom the King has since delighted to honour and whom 


The diseases of children are in the same category.. 
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we know as Sir Herbert Barker. A recent instance has 
come to my knowledge where the opportunity of broad- 
casting lectures on hygiene by some of the greatest authori- 
ties in the country may be lost because the General Medical 
Council threatens them with penal measures if their names 
are mentioned. I expressly repudiate the suggestion that 
there should be no medical discipline, or that the Council 
js not often properly employed in enforcing it, but I do 
suggest that it spends too much of its time in endeavouring 
to enforce views of the relation of the profession to the 
public which are in fact obsolete and obnoxious to national 
welfare; and this is probably the reason why it does not 
put its hand to the superb constructive task which lies 
before it—to reshape the medical curriculum not in detail 
but fundamentally, for the education of the doctors of 
the future, who will leave the dispensing of drugs to the 
druggists, and will themselves dispense the doctrine 
of life. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE BARBARITY OF FASCISM 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—I feel sure many soberly liberal-minded Italians will 
find your magnificent article under this title a very mild expres- 
sion of the real truth as to the Italian situation. May I point 
out that since its appearance two events have signally confirmed 
your statements. 

(1) The Vatican protest to the Italian Government against 
violence of which Catholic priests and laymen have been victims 
with the full cognisance of the National Militia and under the 
very eyes of the police. Italian Nationalists and Fascists are 
fond of boasting of the three thousand years of Italian civili- 
sation; but surely a country in which, as the Vatican protest 
says, the law leaves it to the Fascisti to punish provocations 
and in which the Government has ceased to govern even its 
own followers, should be the last to make such boasts. 

(2) You mention the recent expulsion of a British newspaper 
correspondent from Italy. It may interest you to know that 
the Fascist Leader’s high hand stretches far beyond Italy’s 
boundaries: it threatened to forbid the entrance into Italy 
of Swiss newspapers critical of the present régime in Italy, and 
last year it succeeded in obtaining the immediate expulsion 
from Great Britain, before he could communicate with any 
British friend, of a Socialist student of economics who had 
contributed an article on “Italian Banking” to the January 
issue of Reconstruction. 

As regards the recent Italian elections, even if we take them 
at their face value and accept the Fascist claim that they express 
consent to the Fascist régime, that would be merely a confir- 
mation of the views of those who think that the Bolshevist 
wave was practically already broken in September, 1920, after 
the seizure of the factories and the failure of the syndicated 
workmen in Northern towns to manage them; and that even 
without Fascist violence the country was on the way to orderly, 
though not perhaps to reactionary government. But if we 
remember that Italy has never had experience of real repre- 
sentative government and that the elections took place after 
three years of intimidation and in an atmosphere of potential, 
if not actual violence, such that it was almost heroic for opponents 
of Fascism, especially in the countryside, to go to vote, we may 
wonder whether in normal conditions electors who voted and 
the size of the opposition vote might not have been consider- 
ably greater.—I am, Sir, etc., 

AN ITALIAN ASHAMED OF His Country. 





To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your article upon Fascisti and their Critics you have 
omitted to mention the true justification for the assault 
upon Professor Salvadori. This man was guilty of the dis- 
graceful action of attacking his own Government in a foreign 
newspaper. Now if every discontented citizen is to be allowed 
to write articles that deliberately try to lower the prestige of 
his own country abroad, there will be an end of all political 
understanding and effective foreign policy. 

Now I am a Tory and a Nationalist. I naturally sympathise 
with Fascism, which, as I hold, has recreated Italy through the 
™spiration of a national ideal. I utterly distrust and dislike the 


present Socialist Government of England. But if any British 
Tory were to write of that British Government in an Italian 
Fascist newspaper in the way in which Professor Salvadori 
wrote of the Italian Government in Taz New STATESMAN, I should 
regard him as a traitor and a cad, well deserving 1 sound thrash- 
ing—whether by youths dressed in black shirts or white.—I 
am, Sir, etc., 
PATRIOT. 
The British Institute, Florence. 


[We are bound, of course, to accept “‘ Patriot’s ” intimation 
that he is of English birth; otherwise we should not have 
supposed it possible that an educated Englishman of any political 
colour could sincerely hold such views. His letter affords 
interesting evidence of the readiness with which even intelligent 
people of a certain type may succumb to the primitive charms 
of doctrines such as those of Bolshevism and Fascism.—Ep. 
N.S.] 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesMan. 


Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Eduard Bernstein that my 
account of the political situation in Germany is “ most dis- 
couraging reading for any Socialist,’’ but that does not neces- 
sarily prove it to be inaccurate. The situation would be less 
discouraging were there any sign that the Socialist leaders 
recognised their mistakes. Unfortunately, the complacent 
optimism of Mr. Bernstein’s letter is only too typical. 

Whether or not it be “ fastidious *’ to ask that the members 
of a representative body should be chosen by the electors, 
and not by party caucuses, is a matter of opinion, and my 
opinion on that subject remains unaltered. What the size of 
the constituencies can have to do with the matter I cannot 
even guess. I am glad to say that the present electoral system 
is condemned by nearly everybody in Germany except the 
Socialist bureaucrats, and a change in it is probable in the near 
future. 

Mr. Bernstein’s account of the proceedings in Berlin is not 
quite ingenuous. The difference between us is really a question 
of words. I habitually translate “ Vorstand ’’ by “* executive ” 
and “ Bezirkstag”’ by “‘ district council,’ and I believe these 
to be respectively the most accurate English equivalents. Mr. 
Bernstein translates “‘ Vorstand”’ by “ district council” and 
calls the “ Bezirkstag” the“ big delegate meeting.” Mr. 
Bernstein does not make the facts clear. They are as follows. 
The “ Bezirkstag” in a secret ballot completely altered the 
order of the candidates on the list of the “ Vorstand ” in such 
a way that nearly all the “ spitzenkandidaten "’ became repre- 
sentatives of the Left wing and only one or two candidates of 
the Right wing had any chance of being elected to the Reichstag. 
Thereupon the candidates of the Right wing withdrew, and 
the “ Bezirkstag ” weakly capitulated and allowed the executive 
to have its way. The weakness is characteristic of German 
Socialists, but the fact remains that among the elected delegates 
of the rank and file the two groups by no means “ balance 
each other” and that the list drawn up by those delegates was 
set aside. The list adopted is the choice of the executive, 
not that of the rank and file whose delegates let them down. 

If Mr. Bernstein thinks that the German Socialist party 
has restored its spirit of unity, he is easily satisfied. To out- 
siders it appears to be torn by internal dissensions, which are 
aggravated by the contempt shown by the party bureaucracy 
for the opinion of the rank and file. An example of that con- 
tempt is given by Mr. Bernstein himself, when he says that the 
Socialist parliamentary party decided in December to vote 
for the Emergency Powers Bill of the present Government, 
although they knew that it was most unpopular with the masses. 
I cannot follow Mr. Bernstein’s attempt to justify the conduct 
of the Socialist party in giving to a reactionary Government 
powers which have since been shamefully abused. The “ black- 
mail ’’ of the German Nationalists had nothing to do with the 
matter, for the German Nationalists could not have secured 
the passage of the Bill. Even if all the other parties had voted 
for the Bill, the Socialists could have prevented it from passing, 
since they were more than one-third of the Reichstag. The 
real reason why they voted for it was that they were threatened 
with a dissolution by President Ebert and wished to postpone 
the unpleasant experience of facing their electors as long as 
possible. Moreover, some Socialist members were as much in 
favour of the Bill as President Ebert, who is himself a member 
of the Socialist party. The conduct of the Socialist parliamen- 


tary party in this matter was, however, less scandalous than 
that of the Socialist members of the Stresemann Cabinet in 
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agreeing to the expulsion by force of the Labour Government 
in Saxony and to the recall of the Crown Prince, who is now 
living at Potsdam, carrying on an open campaign all over the 
country and holding levées of Reichswehr officers. Nobody 
expects the German Socialist bureaucrats to be Socialists, but 
they might at least be Republicans. 

I agree with Mr. Bernstein that the German civil service 
needed purging, as did the universities. Had the Socialists 
been in earnest, they would have performed that operation at 
the very beginning of the Revolution. It was necessary to 
destroy the machine of the old régime and the omission to do 
so made the Revolution a sham. Having destroyed it, the 
Socialists should have introduced a system of open competition 
for posts in the civil service. They found it, however, more 
convenient to retain the system of nomination and to give 
appointments as a reward for party services with the result 
that in many cases incompetent people were appointed to 
important posts. In fact the Socialists continued the abuses 
of the old régime to which they belong. 

I am fortified in my opinion about the incompetence of the 
German Socialist party by the fact that I find it to be shared 
by every foreign diplomatist and journalist of my acquaintance 
in Berlin, no matter what his opinion about Socialism as an 
economic theory may be. The shortcoming of the Socialist 
party is not that its policy has not been socialist, but that it 
has had no policy at all—that, having been until rather more 
than a year ago nearly two-thirds of the Coalition that then 
governed Germany, its influence in that Coalition was purely 
negative and it never made any attempt to solve the problems 
with which Germany was faced. Having been for four years 
the dominant factor in the Government, the Socialist party 
has the greatest responsibility for the present situation and the 
blunders that have led to it. No Socialist party in the world 
has ever had such an opportunity. Had the Socialist leaders 
been equal to it, Labour would now be the master of Germany, 
instead of being divided and impotent.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Berlin, Rospert DELL. 

April 19th. 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry to find Mr. G. E. O. Knight writing with 
such levity on the question of Bessarabia in your issue of April 
19th. He speaks of an alliance contracted between Japan 
and Rumania, giving thus as an accomplished fact what is but 
an assumption or rather a project which, I should add, it is 
natural for Rumania to consider in view of an eventual attack 
on the part of the Bolsheviks. He then goes on to say that 
“ seven-eighths of the population of Bessarabia are opposed to 
the Rumanian yoke.” Of course, this is the Russian side of 
the matter; the sentence itself was used by Tchitcherin some 
three weeks ago. At the opening of the last Soviet-Rumanian 
conference in Vienna, whilst the delegates of both parties 
exchanged courteous greetings, the Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs was sending all round a number of spurious reports on 
Bessarabia. But why should Mr. Knight give credence to and 
reiterate once again such, to say the least, biased assertions ? 
He ought to know by now that the territory comprised between 
the rivers Pruth and Dniester had always constituted an integral 
part of Moldavia, the very name of Bessarabia being misleadingly 
applied by the Russians when they annexed the province in 
1812. Since that time the Pruth has passed into folklore as 
an “ accursed river” on account of its marking the boundary- 
line of a wrongly torn province, the majority of whose population 
was, and remained, Rumanian. Even the Russians could not 
deny the fact. As far back as 1862 a Russian general staff 
officer, A. Zasciuk, wrote in an official report: ‘‘ Bessarabia 
is inhabited by Moldoveni, who comprise three-fourths of the 
total population.” The article in The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1910 edition, though founded on a Russian work, admits that 
the inhabitants of Bessarabia “ consist of various races, nearly 
one-half being Moldavians.” Later statistics, other than those 
of either Russian or Rumanian source, estimate the population 
at three millions, nearly two millions being Rumanians, the 
rest Jews, Russians, Germans, Poles, Bulgarians, Greeks, etc. 
Captain John Kaba, a member of the American Relief Com- 
mission in Europe, clearly states in a pamphlet published in 
1919: “ About two-thirds of the whole population are Rumanians 
(Moldoveni) although the number of those who speak this language 
is still larger.” Now, at the outbreak of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the Bessarabians formed the so-called Sfatul Tsarei 
(Council of the Country), a body representative of all societies 


and political organisations then in existence, as well as of racial 
minorities. In full agreement they proclaimed Bessarabia 
a Moldavian Republic, and some time later, in March, 1918, they 
passed a vote of union with Rumania. Out of 125 deputies 
only three were against, whilst thirty-six abstained from voting, 
One might ask, therefore, on what is the Russian claim based ? 
On no reasonable grounds at all save the greed for possession, 
knowing that Bessarabia is the surest way towards Constan- 
tinople. This, no doubt, the Bolsheviks try to cover under 
the pretence of democratic principles which, however, savour 
too much of cheap rhetoric to hide their real policy—a reversion 
to the old Tsarist imperialism.—I am, Sir, etc., 
April 22nd. M. Beza, 
Lecturer at King’s College. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With due deference to Mr. Morrell, for whose gifts I 
have unqualified admiration, there is no need to turn to the 
United States for the facts of agricultural co-operation. The 
history of the Agricultural Organisation Society in England, 
a body supported by the State for a part at least of its ineffective 
career, well justifies the most of my strictures. At the same time 
I am grateful to Mr. Morrell for not bringing Denmark in. The 
omission is a fine tribute to his restraint. 

I did not suggest that dealers are “* wicked,” but outside the 
radius of Mr. Morrell’s influence there is that in them which 
does not make for righteousness. Those who are members of 
market rings rob the farmers to an incredible extent. In a 
small town near me after one of the weekly markets a dealer 
who is a member of the local ring told a friend that they had 
divided nearly fifty pounds after their resale of bullocks. All 
this money came out of the farmers’ pockets. I am glad to 
know that dealers are more advanced in Oxfordshire, and can 
only think that Mr. Morrell’s hundred addresses have brought 
them to the light ; emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. For the 
action of other rings, trusts and combines in countries still 
benighted I refer Mr. Morrell to Lord Linlithgow’s Reports. 

It was no part of my purpose in writing of agricultural co- 
operation to put forward suggestions for the control of the 
middleman. I merely pointed out that the failure to control 
him is one of the main causes of the farmer’s trouble and that 
co-operative endeavours will not help while the middleman is 
free to rob producer and consumer. 

If Mr. Morrell’s views are right and mine are wrong I shall 
be well pleased ; a very few years will decide.—I am, Sir, etc., 

April 18th. S. L. B. 





To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Philip Morrell’s letter in your issue of April 19th, 
criticising S. L. B.’s earlier article, leaves, as a net result, the 
agricultural problem just about where it was. May I add a few 
remarks ? 

To take the question of co-operation first. About seventeen 
years ago some of us attempted to advocate in this country 4 
system of distribution of our home-grown food supplies, based 
on common sense and practical experience. We were opposed, 
in the main, by those who believed that this problem of distribu- 
tion could be solved by extending a system of voluntary co- 
operation amongst farmers. Mr. Morrell was one of our op- 
ponents. Since that time the group whose views he represents 
have had a free hand ; they have had also the support of Govern- 
ment grants. If anything substantial could have been done by 
voluntary co-operation to solve the problem it could have been 
done by now. 

But the national problem of distribution of our food supplies 
remains practically unchanged. The consumer is | always 
overcharged, the producer is invariably underpaid. Co-opera- 
tion has a certain value in the right place ; but, in my opinion, 
the whole idea at the back of this voluntary movement of dealing 
with distribution is an illusion ; people are simply carried away 
by the glamour of a word—by the great Victorian fallacy indeed, 
that it was sufficient to find a good word. I cannot find the 
slightest support for the idea that voluntary co-operation ever 
solved or was likely to solve the English problem of food distri- 
bution ; experience of this and other countries and the economic 
and social arguments are dead against it; the farmers, being 
practical men, are, as usual, right. 

The tragedy, however, is this : that as long as the Government 
is prepared to find money to promote this idea, and a group 0 
enthusiasts support it, there is a real danger that we shall do 
nothing—the present chaos will continue. 

A serious effort is now being made to put before the country 
an intelligent scheme for distribution of our food supplies; 4 
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sition, and a practical 
proposal is now in the press. I do appeal to Mr. Morrell and the 
voluntary co-operative group, not to repeat the earlier tactics, 
but to stand aside and give the new proposals their chance. 

Moreover, I ask those who are attacking middlemen to hold 
their hand. Such an attack is not only extraordinarily foolish, 
but it is based on a purely superficial analysis of rural conditions. 
The middlemen are not to be blamed; they were installed in 
England, more than a century , under a policy advocated 
by the school of Adam Smith and introduced by special legisla- 
tion. They are no worse or better than farmers, or anyone else. 
They are, moreover, the class, above all others, whose help is 
needed for reconstruction. 

A last word about “‘ Wages.”” No one who has investigated 
the matter with an — mind would, I venture to say, come to 
the conclusion that Wages Boards provide a solution for the 
wages question; it requires an entirely different treatment. 
We have to clear our minds of cant and superficial ideas. We 
have to find fundamental causes, and provide basic remedies.— 
I am, Sir, etc., MontTAGUE FoRDHAM. 

April 19th. 


carefully prepared analysis of the present 


Miscellany 
DUSE AND BERNHARDT 


USE is dead, and this means that a unique 
kind of beauty has gone from the world, to 
live, not insecurely, but, alas! vaguely, as 
a tradition. Of the two great actresses of 

our times some preferred one, some the other. For 
my part I preferred the art of Duse to that of Sarah 
Bernhardt. It was less imposing, but more beautiful ; 
it gave me emotions I valued more. Both actresses 
often transcended rather than interpreted their parts ; 
and what they added was often more precious than the 
playwright’s work. But the quickest way of suggesting 
the difference between their talents is to say that the 
art of Sarah Bernhardt made us first conscious of the 
beauty of emotions and passions, while that of Duse 
was a revelation of the beauty of human character. 
Her art was more personal ; its effects more dependent 
upon subtleties and sincerities. When we left the 
theatre we felt as if we loved Duse herself, and 
that whatever she had been made to do and say in 
her part, she could not be very different from the 
character she had played; while in the case of Sarah 
Bernhardt we felt that what we had seen was the 
performance of a great actress. To say this is not, of 
course (heaven defend us from such stupidities !), to 
deny art to Duse or naturalness to Sarah, but the 
naturalness of the latter was that of her part under 
the technical conditions of representation, and the art 
of the former to fill the part she played with the grace 
of her own sensibility and the profundity of her 
own emotional experience. She did it so perfectly that 
we ceased to be conscious of those technical conditions. 
Any crowd could see that Sarah was a great actress, 
but not every member of it could be aware of the 
Significance of that revelation of character which 
Duse put into her gestures and intonations. That 
revelation could be either one of exquisitely light 
gaiety or of that pathos—the most touching pathos 
of all—which strives, while longing for sympathy, 
to shield others from realising suffering too vividly. 

A performance by Duse was apt to be a most de- 
vastating criticism of the play, for her acting suggested 
many more poignant and delicate things than the 
dramatist had put into his situations. When her 
part lacked depth she supplied it, while it remained 
of course shallow elsewhere, Sarah, on the other hand, 
by the energy and adroitness with which she acted up 
to the last limits of her part, would often redeem by 
sheer passion a dramatist’s tinsel. 

return to my original contrast, that the difference 
tween their talents was that the great Italian actress 
excelled in revealing beauty of character, the great 
French actress in revealing the beauty of human 
Passions. Several interesting results might be expected 


to follow, and the careers of both corroborate them. 





Sarah Bernhardt excelled in poetic tragedy; Duse’s 
interpretation of realistic drama was far more delicately 
and profoundly moving. If you saw her in plays like 
La Dame aux Camélias or The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
you asked yourself: ‘“ What would she be in a play 
in which the words and the dramatist’s conception 
of her part were worthy of such acting!” Yet authori- 
tative criticism declares that then she was far from 
being her best; her “ Cleopatra,”’ for instance, was 
not, it is said, a great achievement. Sarah, on the 
other hand, was at her supremest in Phédre. Such 
parts did not permit of that delicate infiltration of 
Duse’s own personality into them, which was her own 
fine art upon the stage, making lovely what was crude 
and significant what was cheap. Last summer we 
saw her fill the part of the mother in Cosi Sia, a monoton- 
ous part which could only lead the most lamblike to 
the fountain of easy tears, with a delicate variety of 
profound emotion, which changed every minute; a 
wind of grief which rose to despair and sank to resigna- 
tion. It was a creation which suggested that, when 
genius interprets, the dramatist’s task might be merely 
to provide a finger-post, leaving the actress to find her 
own way and to decide where to linger and where to 
hasten. We saw her, too, in another play in which 
the dramatist had been by no means content to be a 
finger-post—in Ghosts. Mrs. Alving she turned into a 
sweet queen of sorrows, exorcising by the very sweep 
of her dress and the delicious pleading of her hands, 
all battling dun northern harshness from the play. 
From the nature of her talent she was free from the 
commonest faults of the actor—exaggeration, false 
emphasis. She excelled in reticence and minute 
fidelity ; but it was always the reticence of a singularly 
thoughtful nature, though her part might be that of a 
flamboyant, thick-skinned thruster like Magda, and 
her fidelity was ever fidelity to herself. The nature of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s talent, on the other hand, led her 
readily into the faults of the rhetorician in litera- 
ture, who cares more for the forceful expression of 
emotion than for genuine expression. Blaze and 
amaze she always could in the hands of a 
rhetorical dramatist who did not distinguish, but 
for the perfect exhibition of her art she needed 
the work of Racine. Two things I wish I had seen. 
Duse when she played Juliet at an age not far in 
advance of Juliet’s age, and her Desdemona; that part 
which is a pure and empty oval, asking for that beau- 
tiful variety Duse could supply. Doubtless it was 
because her parts were part of her that she wore herself 
out so soon. Desmond MacCartuy. 


THE WILD SOW 
()*: Neddy the fisherman, of Kilmillick, bought a 


sow pig one day in Kilmurrage. He put the pig 
in a bag, dropped it into one of his donkey’s creels 
and brought it home to his cabin. It was just six weeks 
old, a little black pig, with a long back, and big ears that 
dropped over its eyes and a little tail curled up in a knot. 
The neighbours were surprised when they heard that 
Neddy had bought the pig, for he was an old man and lived 
alone in his two-roomed cabin, and he had no land except 
a little patch in front of his door that grew enough potatoes 
to last him the year round. He was, too, very fond of 
drink, and whenever he had any money he stayed in Kilmur- 
rage until he had spent it. So that the neighbours wondered 
what possessed him to buy the pig. In fact, Martin Conroy 
came into Neddy’s cabin and said, “ Brother, it’s plain that 
they fooled you into buying that young pig, so if ye’ll throw 
ten rockfish into the bargain with it, I'll give you a pound 
for it.” 
Neddy hitched up his belt, glanced at Conroy with his 
little grey eyes and told him to get out of his cabin. Then 
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he shook his fist after Conroy, and said, “ I'll have money 
while I have that pig, and that’s why I bought it. So may 
the devil choke the lot of you.” 

He made a straw bed for the little pig in the corner of his 
kitchen and sawed off the lower part of the barrel in which 
he salted his fish to make a trough for it. For a while he 
looked after it carefully, and gave it plenty of potatoes, dry 
fish and whatever sour milk he could get from the neighbours. 
So that the sow got big and fat until it was six months old 
and fit for sale. But when a jobber came to look at it and 
asked Neddy what price did he want, Neddy told him to get 
out of his cabin. ‘ I have money,” he said, “ while I have 
that pig, so I'll keep it.” 

That was in the month of April, and Neddy’s stock of 
potatoes had been all eaten by the sow, and most of his 
dried fish along with the potatoes, so he turned the sow 
loose on the roadside to eat grass, saying, “‘ Now feed 
yerself and may the devil choke you.” And he took his 
basket and his fishing lines and went away to fish. 

The sow wandered about on the road all the forenoon, 
smelling at everything, snorting furiously and making little 
short runs that made her foot joints snap under her fat 
body like hard biscuits being cracked, when a horse or a 
peasant driving a cow went past. She rooted among the 
grass until her head was caked with earth up to her eyes. 
Then towards her feeding time at mid-day she trotted 
back to the cabin but the door was locked. For a time 
she waited at the door grunting and with her ears cocked, 
listening to every sound, sniffing the air with her twitching 
hairy snout and tossing her head now and again in vexation. 
Then when nobody opened the door she began to whine 
with the hunger. She stood there motionless and whining, 
until Neddy came back at dusk and let her into the cabin. 
He only gave her fish guts and potato peelings for her 
supper. “ From now on,” he said, “ you'll have to fend 
for yourself, and may the devil choke you.” 

That went on for a fortnight with Neddy away fishing 
every day, and then the sow got thinner and wild with 
hunger. She began to eat grass by the roadside and roamed 
over the crags picking nettles and everything she could get 
hold of. She no longer snorted when horses or cows passed 
her. Her bristles grew rough and strong, and her ears lost 
their tender transparency. Her eyes were hardly visible 
through the caked dirt that gathered around them. She 
used to run out of the cabin in the morning, and never 
come near it again until dusk. 

At first she roamed about the village of Kilmillick, eating 
grass and nettles, tearing up the ground for roots, chewing 
everything she found in rubbish heaps, old fish bones, rags, 
boots and potato skins. Then as the summer grew, the 
heat and the long days tempted her farther, down to the 
beach and along the lanes and the road leading to Kilmur- 
rage. Often she never came back to the cabin for two or 
three days at a stretch, but would spend the night among 
the sandhills about the beach where the wild grass was very 
sweet, and there was always a dog-fish or a piece of mackerel 
cast up by the sea among the weeds. Her bristles were now 
as stiff and thick as needles, and her black skin beneath 
them was cracked by the sun and scarred in places where 
dogs bit her or boys struck her with stones and dried sea 
rods when they cornered her in narrow lanes. All her 
flesh had hardened into muscle. She was lean like a hound, 
and nearly as tall as a year-old donkey. 

Towards the end of summer, a jobber came again to 
Neddy, and asked him would he sell the sow. ‘ She’s not 
much good now,” said the jobber, “ so I'll give ye a pound 
for her. I might be able to soften her a bit and get a litter 
from her.” “Get out of my cabin,” said Neddy, “ and 
may the devil choke you. I have money while I have that 
pig, so I'll keep the pig.” But the fishing was bad that 
year, and he had to sell his donkey in order to buy flour 
for the winter. Still he wouldn’t sell the pig. “ It’s like 
having money in a bank,” he would say, “ a pig is always. 
I often heard my father say so.” 





But when winter came on and the ocean winds swept the 
crags viciously, and sea foam was falling like snow over the 
cabins, the sow could go out no more, but sat on her 
haunches on her straw litter in Neddy’s kitchen, grunting 
and whining with the hunger. 

Then one stormy day Neddy went into Kilmurrage to 
sell his dried pollock. He turned the pig out of the cabin 
and locked the door. Then he wentaway. The sow roamed 
about for a while, shivering with the cold and weak with 
hunger. Her stomach was drawn up into her back so that 
she looked like a cat that is stretching itself. She could 
discover nothing to eat around the village so she came back 
to the cabin. 

She got on her knees at the door and began to gnaw at 
the bottom until she made a hole for her snout, then seemed 
to go mad and tore at the door with her teeth and battered 
it with her head until she burst it off its hinges and she 
pushed right under it into the cabin. The door hung on 
one hinge and the sow’s right ear was gashed down the 
middle by a nail in the jamb. 

She stood in the middle of the kitchen grunting with her 
snout to the ground, and with blood dripping from her ear 
in a steady stream. Then she tossed her head and rushed 
at Neddy’s bedroom door. Sticking her snout at the 
bottom near the jamb, she pushed and burst the string with 
which the door was fastened and got into the bedroom. 
Neddy’s potatoes were lying in the far corner, with a little 
wall of stones around them. His sack of flour stood against 
the wall near the potatoes. His dried rock-fish were 
stacked on pieces of paper under the wooden bedstead, 
The sow began to eat. Snorting and tossing her head she 
ran from the flour to the potatoes, and then to the rockfish, 
swallowing huge mouthfuls without chewing, and making 
a noise like a horse pulling her hoof out of a bog, until her 
stomach swelled out to a point at each side. 

Then a big potato stuck in her throat ; and when Neddy 
came in that evening he found her lying dead on her side. 

Liam O’FLAHERTY., 


O, I WILL SHUT MY EYES 


H, I will shut my eyes te see the moon 
Knowing that thus he ever will be there. 
Insurgent senses lock your magic up, 

Seal up the visual world, however fair. 


Then I'll see moons of silver gold and white, 
Our fading moons escaping in their mist ; 
Harsh moons, red-hot, that burn into the night, 
Branding the dark with unforgiving light. 


I'll shut my ears to each enticing tune 

A bird may sing or streams on pebbles play; 
Then in my heart such harmonies will ring 
As wash the music of the world away. 


I'll seal my nostrils to each scented thought 
That hides in flowered shade or sunlit prison, 
Such things as these by senses can’t be bought, 
Eden itself is growing in my heart. 


If I were crippled, deaf and dumb and blind, 
And all the colours of the world turned out, 
In the grey emptiness I then would find 
The answer to the riddle: sight is doubt. 


Had I no eyes how clearly would I see; 

Had I no ears how deeply would I hear; 

Freed of all proof at last myself I'd be 

Without confusion, phantasy or fear. 
ELIZABETH BIBESCO. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


YRON’S Centenary has been observed by all Europe. 
B Make what you will of it, such is the case. The 
sound of his fame reverberates again through the 
Press of the world, while critics of every tongue are endea- 
youring to say something about him unsaid before, or at 
least said suitably long ago. When we celebrate in their 
turn the centenaries of Coleridge and Wordsworth, though 
the enthusiasm wili be as sincere as that of the townsfolk of 
Dorchester when they unveiled a statue of Barnes, it 
will be, compared with Byron’s Centenary, a celebration 
almost as local. Yet within the rim of the more contracted 
fame of these poets there are many who would give the whole 
of Byron for three pages of Coleridge and are as puzzled 
as Lamb at Byron’s huge, unmatched renown. Writing to 
Barton in May, 1824, Lamb said: “ I never can make out 
his great power, which his admirers talk of. Why, a line of 
Wordsworth’s is a lever to lift the immortal spirit ! Byron’s 
can only move the spleen. He was at best a Satyrist.” 
How quietly, too, the Keats’ Centenary passed. Of course, 
the world is more interested in many things than in pure 
poetry; everyone knows it, yet (what a tribute, after all, 
to the Muse!) every now and then they wonder why the 
best poets should not also be the most famous. 
* 

Napoleon and Byron are the two most romantic figures 
of the nineteenth century. He impinged as no literary 
man before or after on the imagination of the world, and so 
big a dint is not to be made by excellence alone, any more 
than it can be made without it. His works, good and bad, 
dilated the emotional life of average men; _ intensified, 
rather than refined and elevated it. It was his glorious 
comprehensive worldliness so rare, not to say anomalous in 
a poet, that made his appeal universal. He was interested 
in the morning paper from beginning to end. Current 
events, facts of history, things he had seen with his eyes 
moved and excited him even more than beauty or the 
thoughts which visit a contemplative mind, though to such 
things too, like the average man, he was not insensible, 
though unlike him he could express them. He seized 
upon the most easy and direct associations of what- 
ever excited him ; a ruin would remind him of the lapse of 
time and the brevity of life, moonlight of making love, the 
sea or a mountain of the littleness of man. All could feel 
as he had felt standing in the Colosseum; and, like normal 
man, he was never long detached from himself and whatever 
had touched him personally most nearly. Great minds, 
great poets are so detached. Average men can attain at 
moments to where they stand, but they cannot keep up 
there. Here was a poet who never forgot himself for long. 
Thrill as he did to nature and the destiny of man and 
nations, he made no secret of the fact that what he felt most 
acutely was all that concerned himself, his disappointments, 
his successes, sorrows and what people thought of him. One 
touch of egotism makes the whole world kin, and Byron 
had, Heaven knows, more than a touch. Everyone likes 
drawing attention to himself and expressing himself; Byron 
was as shameless in this respect as everyone would vain be, 
and then he was interesting. 

~ * * 

“In one aspect the Byronic hero,” writes Mr. Symon 
(Byron in Perspective, Secker, 12s. 6d.)—one of the last books 
out about him), “is a monstrous convention, almost an 
imposture, the idol of a too easily gullible public; in 
another he is a reality—the reflection of a mind that 
did not know how far or how completely it was betraying 
itself... . In his projection of himself into the Byronic 
hero, the poet exaggerated and distorted the truth; but 
there were moments, purely subjective, when he seized 
upon points of mental constitution and exhibited them 
without being aware that he was betraying the inmost 
secrets of a unique and extraordinary personality.” 
Mr. Symon might have added other people’s secrets, 
too.) Above all, he was reckless and fearless. How 
exhilarating to watch such a man! He had twinges of 
acute uneasiness about what the world thought of him 
and often felt shivers of fear ; nevertheless he was born to 
urt out whatever was uppermost in his thoughts and 





feelings. He could not help it; the consequences often 
tortured him, but he could not stop. It was not moral 
courage, but something more instinctive, and in its effect 
upon conduct more reliable. It was an impulse as spon- 
taneous and irresistible as the reflex start of a man when 
a pin is run into his leg. However imprudent it may be 
to jump a man cannot help himself. Byron was one of 
the least reliable and consistent of men, but he could be 
trusted to react instantly and spontaneously and to speak 
out of whatever mood or feeling was dominant in him at 
the moment, as surely as a cock to crow in the morning, 
or a lion to roar when hungry, however wise the reasons 
might be for keeping silent, or for modifying the violence 
of words. Swinburne in famous phrase—all critics admit 
he hit the nail on the head—praised Byron for his “ sincerity 
and strength.” Their source was this inevitable impulse to 
express unhampered the mood of the moment; hence 
the smiting directness of his speech. If his impulse was 
to pose, his pose was as frank and preposterous as 
the daydreams of solitary vanity, and so transparent 
that it took on an interest of a deeper kind for 
those not dazzled by its theatricality. If his mood was 
a reaction against the heroic and romantic and the enormous 
pretensions of man’s hopes and self-esteem, his disillu- 
sioned laughter shrivelled them up. What his settled 
opinions were on any subject; what the deepest trend of his 
emotions, he could not have said. But he could tell the 
world what he thought and felt from time to time about 
the Holy Alliance, Castlereagh, sanctimonious people who 
thought they were the pets of a highly respectable Anglican 
First Cause, his friends, those who had hurt him, his 
loves, his wife, himself, poets, prigs, pedants, patriots, 
soldiers, fame, society, causes, war, parliaments, kings— 
everything indeed under the sun. On some of these topics 
his reactions were pretty stable, or at any rate constantly 
recurrent, but on others—his wife, himself, his friends, 
society, human nature, religion, for instance—they shifted 
east, west, north and south. 
* * * 

What a relief in an age of muffled opinions and timid 
loyalties to have someone perpetually blowing the gaff 
like that! It is a boon for that matter to any age; Byron 
therefore still lives. And the transparent man is in himself 
inexhaustibly interesting. He is so partly because we all 
recognise bits of ourselves in him, partly because he is 
so much more fascinatingly bewildering than the facades 
which is all we usually see of others. There he stands, 
a man with the merest modicum of revolutionary sym- 
pathy that ever prevented anyone being classified as a 
defender of privilege and a haughty conservative, who 
yet stimulated the sentiment of revolt in thousands whom 
he would have derided or detested; crooked yet spon- 
taneous as a boy; a pourer-forth of excited fustian and 
over-coloured rhetoric, yet achieving sometimes by sheer 
directness of emotion poetry of classic solidity and truth ; 
a dandy who ever Kept a self-conscious eye cocked on 
the looking-glass of the world, and yet abnormally im- 
patient of all posing; who found his own poses weari- 
some and exasperating—also that to put no form and 
flourish into life was detestably flat; whose impulse was 
to strip to the point of indecency and stand in the buff, 
yet was furious with anyone who was not duly impressed 
at the sight; who told more people on no provocation 
at all about his most private affairs, and yet hoped to 
be thought an enigma; who snatched an added zest from 
the fact that anything he did was downright wicked, and 
yet suffered gloomy tortures of remorse; whose ideal 
was a lofty pride, but who never could resist making fools 
gape; who was very unusually devoted to his friends, 
yet abused them to people he disliked or despised ; who 
lived in the present, yet clung to every scrap of his past 
with passionate adhesiveness—a bundle of contradictions, 
yet a complete man. No one alive with him could 
take their eyes off him, and neither can we. And 
last antinomy of all, to come close up to him (the 
records of his life are the fullest we possess of any man’s), 
is to be impressed by the meanness of human nature and 
the triviality of emotions, to catch “ the spleen” as Lamb 


said, and yet to be exhilarated by a sense of the beauty 
and courage of life, its perennial amusingness and its 
tragedy. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Woodsmoke. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Wandering Stars. By CLemence Dane. Heinemann. 6s. 

The Painted Castle. By Gerrrupe Spinny. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

A Man in the Zoo. By Davin Garnetr. Chatto and Windus. 
5s. 

It is a great misfortune that so large a proportion of contem- 
porary writers should be novelists. Many of them had they 
lived at a more propitious time would certainly have put their 
gifts to more appropriate use. They would have been his- 
torians, essayists, playwrights, pamphleteers, satirists, or poets ; 
and not a few, I suspect, would have won to fame by their 
sermons. But now a novel not only seems the easiest thing to 
write, but actually is the easiest thing to get published, sold, 
and even read. In consequence, how many write novels who 
obviously are not novelists at all! Mr. Brett Young I believe 
to be a particularly flagrant example. He does not seem to 
have any instinctive ability to create characters, nor can he 
manage to make interesting the relations between his personages 
once he has got them more or less lamely going. He does not 
even plan his novels competently. In Pilgrim’s Rest, for instance, 
there was no apparent co-ordination between the hero’s attitudes 
to society as a whole and to his personal affairs, and his new 
novel begins for no reason that I can discover with its epilogue. 
Two at least of the three persons whose banal triangular relation 
it describes are ready-made figures of stock size and there is 
nothing new in their interior existences. One does not ask 
for novelty at all costs, but it is, I maintain, one of the principal 
elements that make for divertisement. Mr. Brett Young is, 
however, more readable and better worth reading than most 
of his contemporaries. He is conscientious, single-minded 
and a careful writer. Many dull novelists are all of these, 
but he is not dull. He makes good use of his physiological 
knowledge : but doctors can be at least as boring as other men. 
His important virtue lies rather in his gift for using vivid descrip- 
tion to create atmosphere. The hoses with which the piazza 
in The Red Knight was cleared of rebels filled the garden where 
I read the book with their hissing, and Woodsmoke sends African 
forests to writhe around one’s bed. The account of Africa is, 
I am sure, faithful; I wish it were not, for then Mr. Brett Young 
would be richer in invention. The qualities he does possess 
are rare, and one should, I suppose, be grateful for them, and 
oblivious of the scaffolding. But what a detestable influence 
Mr. Conrad is having on the English novel! 

A curious case, Miss Clemence Dane’s. It is a long while 
since I read Regiment of Women, but I believe it really was an 
interesting novel. In any case the writer made it up out of 
very accurate observation, and it was rather improved than 
otherwise by the fact that she had not, one suspected, the 
faintest idea of what she was really talking about. Then she 
started writing plays, and revealed herself to be one third a 
Sardou, and the rest a sentimentalist and feminist of the most 
aggressive, not to say pestilential, order. I think she would 
now do well to stick to the stage, for which she has obviously an 
uncommon gift. (There are not many Sardous to be found 
under our English gooseberry bushes.) Her new novel, which 
consists of two stories stuck together by a very unconvincing 
artifice, is hysterical, and as far as my eyesight carries, worthless. 
It is the old story of the lady who never tells her love, but lets con- 
cealment ... Miss Dane seems obsessed with this situation, 
which I believe to be so rare as to be almost pathological. At 
those periods when modesty was accounted the first virtue in a 
woman, perhaps; but now? Her love is more apt to be the 
one thing a woman will tell, and it is the man who has to sit like 
patience on a monument listening to it. But this is mere ‘ mascu- 
lism” in me, as irrational as the feminism which has provoked it. 
I believe if I had much of Miss Dane’s company I should come to 
feel, as she does, that one sex has the monopoly of the virtues. 
Her style is quite appropriate to her ideas. 

The Painted Castle is a novel whose merit lies more in the 
promise than the performance. Miss Spinny would do well 
to give her cynicism freer play. She seems a little frightened 
of what is perhaps her principal asset. Also her book would have 
been better if it had been only half as long. I can imagine no 
reform that would be more invigorating to the English novel 
than a reduction of the standard size from crown octavo to 
duodecimo. 

““Mr. David Garnett must be a one-book man. A success of 
the order of Lady into Fox was not to be repeated. The best thing 
was for him to die ; or, if he would not do that, to take to some 
other business than writing.’ Some such phrases expressed 
the general uneasiness at being confronted with anything so 





unwonted as an entirely satisfactory work of art. It seemed 
prodigy, an unnatural thing; there were even those who eon. 
sidered it immoral. The first thing then to say about A Man 
in the Zoo is that it is very unlike its predecessor. And passiop. 
ately as I admired Lady into Fox, I am glad of this. For Mr, 
Garnett had the power, I am confident, to repeat his success, 
He retains his most rare gift for narrative, and certainly if he 
chose he could have given his new book the slight archaistie 
patina which made the other so immediately attractive. More. 
over, the idea of A Man in the Zoo, elaborated with the fancify]. 
ness of which Mr. Garnett has shown himself possessed, could 
easily have been used for a story that would stand on its own 
feet without any further meaning being implied. Mr. Garnett 
has chosen to do something more difficult. The result in my 
opinion is not so perfect a work of art as Lady into Foz, and I 
doubt if it will be so popular. But it makes me certain that Mr, 
Garnett has only begun to exploit his potentialities ; and that, 
good fortune attending him, he will take his place in the text- 
books of the future as one of the fixed stars of twentieth-century 
English literature. 

A Man in the Zoo is about the same length as Lady into Foz, 
which it resembles in being a fantastic story told in so matter. 
of-fact a way that the reader is quite imposed upon. Indeed, 
I believe some people will visit the Ape-House in the hope 
of seeing Mr. Cromartie playing with his Caracal. (Those 
who know their Zoo may be put out by some slight inaccuracies 
in Mr. Garnett’s descriptions. There is glass as well as netting 
between the Apes and the public, and the Orang-Outang lives 
not here but with the monkeys.) The story, it should be 
explained, is that Mr. Cromartie is in love with Miss Lackett, 
and quarrels with her. Whereupon he writes to the Curator 
of the Zoo pointing out that manis the only important mammal 
of which the collection does not contain a specimen, and offering 
to present himself to fill the gap. He is accordingly placed 
in a cage between the Orang-Outang and the Chimpanzee, 
The architecture of the story is most accomplished. It begins 
with the lovers entering the Gardens, it ends with their coming 
out, hand in hand, and passing unnoticed into the crowd. 
**Nobody looked at them, nobody recognised them. The 
crowd was chiefly composed of couples like themselves.” 
Could the indication that the tale is a fable of general applic- 
ability be more delicately given? 

Miss Lackett’s visit to Madame Tussaud’s and Mr. Cromartie’s 
dream, happily as they are both recounted, strike me as 
excrescences that do not advance the story. And the two 
accounts of the fight with the Orang are not different enough 
to justify the existence of both. Also a reference might, I 
think, have been made to some incident in which already Mr. 
Cromartie felt himself aggrieved by the outside world; for 
the book obviously begins at the climax of his suffering. 
Otherwise the book seems perfect. Mr. Cromartie’s offer to 
the Zoo is accepted for a reason which strikes me as a genial 
touch, and all the consequences are consistent. The relations 
of Mr. Cromartie to his keeper, to the other animals, and to 
the public are all admirably defined. Especially moving is 
his relation to the Caracal, a cat whom he takes, as a friend 
not a pet, to share his cage. Inscriptions are put up, giving 
the names of the two species, Homo Sapiens and Felis Caracal, 
but, Mr. Garnett characteristically adds, “‘ There were no 
pictures attached of either Man or Caracal, as it was taken 
for granted that visitors would be able to distinguish them.” 
After a ghastly interview with Miss Lackett, which had been 
interrupted by a party of other visitors, Mr. Cromartie 

struggled quickly on to his feet and hurried out of his cage 

into his hiding-place to wash his face, comb his hair, and 
compose himself a little before facing the public ; and when 
he went back the party were gone away and there was only 
his Caracal staring at him and asking him as plain as words: 
‘“‘ What is the matter, my dear friend? Are you all right 


now? Is it over? I am sorry for you, although I am 8 
Caracal, and you are a man. Indeed, I do love you very 
tenderly.” 


There was only the Caracal when he went back into his 
cage, only the Caracal and “‘ Wilhelm Meister” lying on the 
floor. 


The last sentence is an example of how well Mr. Garnett cam 
write. 

For Lady into For everyone found his own comment and 
application. (I varied myself between “Love is not love 
which alters when it alteration finds,” and Charlus’s ‘* Ce n’est 
pas ce qu’on aime qui importe, c’est aimer.”) But the point 
about the book was that it had not got any definite meaning 
outside itself: the point of A Man in the Zoo, I believe, is that 
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it has. The book is, in fact, a contribution to the modern 
theory of love. Every age has a different view of this passion, 
it is always taking new forms. Consider, for instance, Catullus, 

rch, Corneille, Marivaux, Rousseau, and Stendhal, writers 
who have all definitely affected contemporary sensibility. 
Proust is at present doing the same dangerous work: I have 
a friend whose whole emotional life is affected in turn by every 
instalment.) But love does not interest most English novelists, 
though custom leads them into a pretence of describing it, 
which results in conventional pictures out of all relation to 
experience. Mr. D. H. Lawrence is genuinely excited by the 
subject, but his views seem to me too particular to have any 
general value. A Man in the Zoo, on the other hand, is, I 
believe, an expression of the sort of sensibility which may 
hereafter be held characteristic of our times. 

The book might have been called Gentleman into Ape. Love, 
Mr. Garnett says, makes beasts of us: or rather it makes us 
feel like beasts, pariah-dogs among our fellows. The whole 
world seems in a conspiracy against us: “ If I am in love with 
you, and you with me, it means that you are the only person 
who is not my enemy, and I am the only person who is not 
yours. .. - You do not give yourself to the person with whom 
you are in love, you are yourself instead of being dressed up in 
armoured plate.” We become morbidly conscious of our 
own worthlessness, we feel vulgar, and behave vulgarly, we 
lose all self-respect, we suddenly see that we are incapable of 
disinterested behaviour. We make exhibitions of ourselves. 
Then pride intervenes, ‘“‘ Etre dur et fourbe envers ce qu’on 
aime est si naturel ”’ ; also that thirst for pain which is inseparable 
from love and which makes every lover either sadistic or maso- 
chistic, and usually both. So that one might sum up (again 
in the words of Proust), “ J’appelle ici amour une torture 
reciproque.” We are ashamed to ask forgiveness for our ill 
behaviour, we repeat “‘I must keep the upper hand or my 
life won’t be worth living.”” At last pride is defeated: ‘ We 
had better be unhappy together than unhappy apart.” In 
fact, as in Mr. Garnett’s fable, the only way to escape the prison 
of our misery is for the other person to offer to share it. The 
world then seems well lost. 


As far as I know, much of this has not been said before. It 
is a commonplace that a man’s general view of life is coloured 
by his personal situation, by the condition at the moment of 
his liver or his passbook, and that the pangs of despised love 
may lead him to view his fellows with detestation and contempt. 
But is not Mr. Garnett the first to express the lover’s delusion 
that he is being universally persecuted? (There are hints 
of it in Proust.) I cannot help wishing that Mr. Garnett had 
made more attempt to account for the fact instead of using it 
only as a point of departure. It is not, I fancy, a general 
experience, and no doubt some people will deny its existence. 
But let me repeat that the forms of sensibility are constantly 
changing, as well as various at any one time: I believe 4A Man 
in the Zoo to be a true fable. I do not understand the theory, 
whether it be Mr. Garnett’s or only his hero’s, that the man in 
love drops his armour and becomes himself. In my belief, 
on the contrary, the man in love is not himself at all. He 
cannot exhibit himself in his normal shape. For love is a 
malady of the imagination, and the lover becomes enveloped 
as it were in a shell made by himself: he is an unconscious 
solipsist, inhabiting an ideal world, that is to say an unreal 
world of his own invention. The creature he loves is as much 
his own creation as a character in a novel he might write. And 
this hypertrophy of his imagination alters other people in his 
eyes, and him in theirs. When evidence of the external reality 
of which he has lost hold pierces this shell, he naturally protests. 
Those who do not fit in with his ideas strike him as wilfi y 
cruel and perverse : and they, in turn, put out by his strange- 
ness, change their behaviour to him, thus giving him further 
and actual ground for his delusion, and completing the vicious 
circle. All this applies only to extreme cases, but I fancy Mr. 
Garnett’s story is concerned with some such state of mind. 
Everything I, say, however, may be nonsense: and I must 
add that those who think it is, will not find any such tediousness 
in A Man in the Zoo, which is a ravishing story quite apart 
from what I conceive to be its implications. It is, let me add, 
published in the same agreeable form as Lady into Fox, and 
illustrated with sympathetic woodcuts by Mrs. Garnett which 
Succeed in presenting the hero as both strange and lovable. 

This is perhaps the last review of novels that I shall be set 
to write for a long while, and I am happy to end with a pxan 
Instead ofadirge. For the ill I may have spoken of good books, 
ane Ge the praise I have certainly given to bad ones, I need 
Orgiveness, but if ever there has been a book of which I can 





write enthusiastically without one twinge of conscience, it is 
Mr. David Garnett’s A Man in the Zoo. 
RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


NUMERALS EXPLAINED 


The Numeral-Words: Their Origin, History and Lesson. By 
MEtIus DE VILLIERS. Witherby. 4s. 6d. 

Gambling in the Chicago Wheat Pit is sometimes done by 
women, who employ a man to hustle below while they indicate 
to him from above the prices they bid by holding up so many 
fingers. Thus in the up-to-date New World there is a reversion 
to the oldest means of counting. The hands, with their two 
lots of five fingers and total of ten, have had a world-wide 
influence on the science of counting. In our present advanced 
methods of arithmetic many simplified means are used; but 
there are still people who cannot count aloud or mentally 
without saying over the numbers, and the tales of difficulties 
among savage races are well known. Mr. de Villiers, in his 
very interesting little book, which we should be glad to see 
enlarged and indexed, supports the thesis that our numerals, 
belonging to the Aryan stock of languages, have been formed 
in the same way as uncivilised races of Africa form theirs. He 
fairly proves his case, and the advantage of studying the numerals, 
say, in the language of the Bechuana, is that they are not 
corrupted like our own, but still retain the cumbrous clearness 
of expression that belongs to primitive tongues. The short 
cut, the contraction, the false analogy, the worn types, as of a 
sixpence so much used that all the design on it is defaced— 
all belong to modern civilised tongues. Indeed, European 
languages have so far diverged from what we must regard as 
the original tongue, that it is thought a people quite strange 
to it must have taken it on and brought it to Europe. To get 
our numerals clearer in form and derivation we have to go to 
Gothic, the earliest Germanic tongue known to us, while 
Lithuanian, with its strikingly primitive forms, is particularly 
useful for comparisons. Latin and Greek also help, and though 
the claims of philology may seem odd when words change all 
their letters, we now know enough to be sure that a great deal 
of this comparison is perfectly sound and supported by rules 
of which we are discovering more every day. 

After 1 and 2 came at a later date 3; and going further, we 
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your room. Choose your carpet 
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ation. In your choice of a carpet you 
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discover 5 and 10 as the leading numbers, owing to the use of 
the hands and fingers. The other numbers are modifications 
of these two. “Four” is thus a very much reduced form, 
meaning “whole hand wanting one,” like the Roman IV, 
which is the same, since V is supposed to be a mere representa- 
tion of the hand held out with the thumb and collected fingers 
apart. 7, 8 and 9 are all 10 with minus signs, but our “ six” 
appears to be in form a curtailment of 3 and 3. The word 
“hand” is seen most clearly in “‘ hundred,” and its cognate 
forms do not exist, or are very doubtful, in Latin and Greek, 
which have taken up other words for the same thing, like manus. 
There is nothing strange in this, as early languages have many 
synonyms. Sanskrit dictionaries, for instance, give five words 
for “‘ hand.” We think that the original form of the Latin for 
“nine ” was probably noven, in view of the nonus derived from 
it, and not novem. The author casts his net wide, and includes 
the curiously corrupted counting out rhymes used by children 
in this country, which are full of Celtic numerals. As he says, 
the Celts were all over England, though apparently submerged 
by the Saxons. They have left significant traces in regions 
where their culture seems to have otherwise disappeared, like 
the place-name London. 

Mr. de Villiers might give his evidence in fuller detail, and, 
further, enlarge the scope of his inquiry into little-known lan- 
guages. Max Miiller,in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
gives two tables : of numerals of the Finnic and Hungarian class, 
and of ten Polynesian dialects. In the former it is clear that 6 
is a form of 5 + 1, and elsewhere this form prevails in preference 
to 3+ 38. Since the time of Cook, five of the ten numerals in 
the language of Tahiti have been thrown away and replaced by 
new ones. This freedom in innovation is probably due to the 
absence of written documents, and does not contradict the 
general rule laid down by the author that numerals are some of 
the most persistent things in language. They are still varied 
to-day by the preference of one form to another. Thus, where 
in the Latin numerals we expect to find IX, the most widely 
known text of Horace, the Teubner edition, gives us VIIII. Mr. 
de Villiers goes so far as to speculate on the original meaning of 
the words for 1, 2 and 8. We know no evidence at present to 
justify any conclusions, though it seems likely that 2 has the 
idea of separation or division in it. The little book includes a 
chapter on the many words derived from numerals such as 
““atone.” Some of the oddest uses of numerals are those in 
which they figure by themselves with a substantive understood. 
He who talks of hitting a six is easily intelligible, but Lamb’s 
** Man found out long sixes. Hail candlelight ! ’’ is now obscure, 
while no one could say offhand why disorder is meant by being 
** at sixes and sevens.” It is a dicing metaphor, and ought to be 
“at fives and sixes.”” When a man speaks of himself as ‘* No. 
I,” he is perhaps going back to the coincidence that the first 
personal pronoun and the first numeral are both written in the 
same way. Such pronouns are lost in immense antiquity, and 
have no known meaning. It would be natural to make one (1) 
a pronoun in the “dark backward and abysm of time,” but 
the two words diverge widely in languages older than English. 
Mr. de Villiers has got hold of an excellent subject which amply 
justifies further research. Brugmann, the father of modern 
philology, died a few years ago, but we hope there will be scholars 
to carry on his masterly work, though they cannot expect any 
popular applause. 


THE FOUNDER OF QUAKERISM 


The Journal of George Fox. Prepared and edited by Norman 
PENNEY, F.S.A. Dent. 5s. 


“I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken.” So Cromwell pleaded with the Pres- 
byterian clergy and so the opportunist has always groaned 
over the fanatic. It is never easy for those who make too much, 
as Cromwell admitted he did, of ‘“ outward dispensations ” 
to understand those who, like Sir Harry Vane, make too little. 
But just as Cromwell’s letters and speeches have only to be 
carefully read to reveal the splendid candour of that warm- 
hearted seeker after truth, so George Fox’s Journal justifies 
and explains the type which regards doubt as a temptation 
and scrupling over trifles an obligation of conscience and honour. 
There can be no excuse now for not getting to know George Fox, 
for in this skilful abridgment of his Journal Mr. Penney has 
used his ripe learning to reduce to some three hundred and 
fifty small pages all that is really important both in Ellwood’s 
1694 edition of the Journal and in the two main sources from which 
that edition is drawn: the compilation taken down from Fox’s 





—— 


own lips by his stepson-in-law, Lower (of which a definitive 
edition with elaborate notes by Mr. Penney was published jp 
1911), and the summary of Fox’s early sufferings known as the 
Short Journal. Whatever Fox himself has to tell us of his 
experiences we can find here, prefaced by a long excerpt from 
William Penn’s Character Sketch and by a photograph from 
Lely’s portrait. A preface by Dr. Rufus Jones, photographs 
of Sedbergh, of the Church at Drayton-in-the-Clay and of 
Swarthmore Hall, and six modern etchings by Robert Spence 
of famous scenes in the story, complete a very delightful litte 
volume. 

Useless, however, to try to understand George Fox unless 
one can forgive him for his horror of doubt, for what Carlyle 
calls his ‘enormous sacred self-confidence.” He is a map 
who was almost always made seriously ill by the faintest suspicion 
that he might have been mistaken. At nineteen “ I was a map 
of sorrows in the times of the first workings of the Lord in me. 
Then I thought, because I had forsaken my relations, that | 
had done amiss against them, and I was tempted almost to 
despair.” “One morning as I was sitting by the fire, a great 
cloud came over me and a temptation beset me. And it was 
said ‘All things come by nature.’” At Reading, in the 
troublous days of 1659, “* by reason of the great exercise that 
was upon my spirit, my countenance was altered and I looked 
poor and thin, and there came a company of unclean spirits 
to me and told me the plagues of God were upon me.” “No 
man,” said Cromwell, *‘ goes so far as he who knows not whither 
he is going.” But George Fox almost always knew, and he 
knew that the Turks would be defeated, that Charles II. would 
be restored, and that the bodies of the regicides would be 
exhumed. When he met Cromwell riding into Hampton Court 
at the head of his Life-Guard he felt a waft of death go forth 
against him: he could detect witches and hireling priests at 
sight, one glance at Margaret Fell’s favourite minister convinced 
him that he “ could not own nor join with him he was so full of 
filth.’ T. Bushel, the Ranter, has a vision and tells Fox of it: 
Fox’s comment is “ Repent, thou beast.” Outside Lichfield he 
espies three steeple house-spires and they strike at his life and 
he goes by his eye over hedge and ditch till he is commanded by 
the Lord, of a sudden, to untie his shoes and put them off, and 
then to go up and down the streets crying with a loud voice, 
** Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield.” 


“When at any time my condition was veiled, my secret 
belief was stayed firm, and hope underneath held me as an 
anchor in the bottom of the sea and anchored my immortal 
soul causing it to swim above the sea, the world where all 
the raging waves, foul weather, tempests and temptations 
are.”’ 

Very little of the opportunist was there about George Fox. 
And yet a mere fanatic would never have been the founder 
of Quakerism. William Penn is right, he began life as a shepherd, 
“an employment that very well suited his mind in several 
respects, both from its innocency and solitude, and was a just 
figure of his after ministry and service.” When the Lord 
showed him the hearts and minds of wicked men, he cried to 
Him saying, “‘ Why should I be thus, seeing that I was never 
addicted to commit these evils ?”” And was answered that it 
was needful that he should have a sense of all conditions, how 
else should he speak to all conditions. Speak to all conditions 
he undoubtedly did. A talk with him could fill Cromwell's 
eyes with tears, one interview with Justice Fell could convinee 
that eminent and elderly person that the youth who had thrown 
his young wife into hysterics was after all a man of God. Ata 
great “‘ Meeting of Professors of several sorts” held purposely 
to dispute, he “ sate on a haystack, and spake nothing for some 
hours ” for he was to “ famish them from words,” and whet 
at last he was moved of the Lord to speak, they “* were struck 
by the Lord’s power.” From one end of the country to the 
other and all the way down the social scale, he threw down § 
challenge which it seemed impossible to disregard, for there 
was a massive sincerity about him which alternately maddened 
and spellbound those who encountered it: “ Do not pierce mé 
so with thy eyes, keep thy eyes off me,” men cried when he spake 
sharply to them in the power of the Lord. At Ulverston, where 
his preaching caused a fierce riot and the rude multitude fell 
on him with staves, hedge-sticks and holm-bushes, he stretched 
out his arms amongst them and said with a loud voice, “ Strike 
again; here are my arms, my head, and my cheeks.” There 
was in the company a mason who with a walking rule-stafl 
gave him a blow with all his might just over the back of his 
hand as it was stretched out and numbed the arm so that be 
could not draw it in again. ‘* But I looked at it in the love of 
God (for I was in the love of God to them all that had persecuted 
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A GREAT EMPIRE SERVICE 
A GREAT EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


All industries are public services; but this is true in a special sense 
of the British Gas Industry—one of the oldest established, yet most 
actively growing, Public Services of the Empire. 


In addition to supplying over 8,000,000 households and business 
premises with necessities of life—Light, Heat and Power—the Gas 
Industry, in time of war, proved itself vital to our safety, as the source 
of essential High Explosives. It is now, in constantly growing measure, 
helping to solve some of the national and civic problems of daily life; 
for example: 


Coal Conservation, Smoke Abolition, Better Housing, 
Adequate and Efficient Domestic Service, 


Increased, Improved and Cheapened Production. 


Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal—is not only a very economical and 
efficient Illuminant. It is well on the way to become “ The Fuel of the 
Future.” Practical evidence in proof of these statements will be found 
at Wembley (in the centre of the Palace of Industry) at 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


which has been organised by the gas undertakings of the Empire. 
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The Exhibit contains the latest ex- 
amples of efficient gas appliances for 
Lighting, Cooking, Water Heating, 
Room Warming, Laundry Work, and 
every kind of Industrial Process requir- 
ing Heat or Power. It also includes 
very interesting displays of the many 
and varied by-products of gas making, 
showing their value and importance to 
other staple industries of the Empire: 
and a fascinating collection of histori- 
cal exhibits, illustrating the evolution 
not only of the gas industry but also 


of lighting, cooking and heating from 
primitive times. 

A welcome feature of the gas exhibit is 
a large and airy Rest Lounge (furnished 
with comfortable arm chairs) which pro- 
vides a convenient meeting and resting 
place for visitors. This lounge is sur- 
rounded by numerous model rooms in 
which are illustrated the services of 
gas throughout “‘The Seven Ages of 
Woman.” Frequent Cookery and other 
demonstrations will be given by experts, 
and there will be musical attractions. 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 
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me), and after a while the Lord’s power sprang through me 
again, and through my hand and arm in the sight of them all.” 
No wonder that his “* father in the flesh ’’ though he was a hearer 
and follower of the priests thwacked his cane on the ground and 
said, ** Well I see that he who will but stand to the truth, it 
will carry him out.” Carry him out it did, to the end of a long 
life which began in the reign of James I. and ended with William 
IlI’s Toleration Act. It buoyed him up through the squalid 
agony of his long imprisonments, drove him out, prematurely 
aged and broken, to that adventurous voyage to the West Indies 
and the Carolinas, and kept him straight along the narrow path 
between the hysterical extravagance of disciples like James 
Nayler and any paltering with the fundamentals of his belief. 
So he takes his place as a fanatic with a passion for humanity, 
a man who hated cruelty to men or animals almost as fiercely 
as he hated insincerity and formalism. He was often mistaken 
but much more often right. 


WOODCUTS FOR THE STAGE 


Woodcuts and Some Words. By Epwarp Gorpon Craic. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 


Neither the words nor the woodcuts in this volume are 
divorced from Mr. Craig’s ruling passion, the stage. With that 
practical imagination which no one else has had to an equal 
degree since the death of William Morris, he set to work to 
harness the power of the re-discovered art to the revival of the 
drooping theatre. Most of the cuts were made in order to 
assist the visualisation of scenes, groupings and costumes, so 
that all concerned in the production of a play might have a 
plan on which to work. Some of them, too, with a character- 
istic sense of detail, were used to make programmes of so dis- 
tinguished an appearance that they might be seen without 
shame on the laps of women—a privilege abused now by the 
touting sheets of the commercial product. 


These sixty wocdcuts, then (and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on giving so much at so reasonable a price), cannot 
properly be regarded apart from their intention of interpreting 
dramatic scenes or settings. The net-like tunnel of No. 44, for 
instance, with the destined figure struggling at its mouth, is 
surely a most poetic rendering of the forest scene from Lear. 
No. 57, too, in which the king, driven from Gloucester’s castle, 
is seen in the midst of the storm, has the same awful solemnity. 
Both are conceived and executed with the simplicity which is 
natural to true imagination, and with such examples before us 
the elaboration of realism ought not to continue to hamper the 
stage. The whole impression of these cuts reinforces Mr. Craig’s 
assertion that the possibilities of theatrical art are at present 
hardly suspected either by producers or play-goers. They are 
a downright contradiction of the sneers which are so frequently 
levelled at the theorist. Here is plastic proof of an imagination 
which can share the dramatist’s conception of his subject, and 
provide it with a setting which shall not over-stress it, but, like 
a perfect accompaniment to a lyric, bear it along and bring out 
its most elusive qualities. 

The literary part of this volume is, in the author’s general 
manner, an exuberant display of personality ; profound, com- 
bative, peevish, heroic, and sentimentally bluff by turns. Our 
appreciation of his refusal to compromise with the commercial 
theatre can add little to his own sense of its worth, though we 
can emphasise the fact that those who have refused to accept 
the great wealth of ideas which he was ready to give the theatre 
on his own terms have not hesitated to borrow from them on 
no terms at all. That is probably the sincerest flattery an 
innovator in any art can hope for, under present conditions. 
Here, too, will be found some notes for the recent history of the 
woodcut, which the revival of the last thirty years makes 
one of the most important forms of contemporary art. It was 
the example of Nicholson and Pryde, who rescued the woodcut 
from its infamous and losing battle with photography, which 
set Mr. Craig on the track which was productive of so much 
fine work. “ 

A quarrel is inherent in this art, an internecine feud of the 
bitterest kind between the elements of which it is created, 
between black and white. Mr. Craig has chosen two authorities 
as heralds of this conflict—Odilon Redon, for whom black was 
a queen nothing could prostitute, and Ruskin, who found that 
“quantity of black is, or ought to be, offensive.” Though white 
at its worst may be insipid and black traversed by thin lines 
wholly abominable, yet the question cannot be simply resolved, 
and Mr. Craig has even discovered a compromise. It is extremely 


—_—_— 


interesting to follow up his creation of grey and his 
sensitiveness to its possibilities. It is plain that for Purposes 
of scenic design blacks and whites would give too great a con. 
trast. Alone they can hardly indicate stage perspective or the 
many implications of a dramatic scene. With the neutral shade 
a range of tone-values is introduced which goes a long Way 
towards compensating for the absence of colour. The harmonies 
achieved within the often narrow limits of these cuts are the 
work of a master craftsman who at times even combines the 
delicacies of etching with the robustness of work in wood, 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC 


Critical Ventures in Modern French Literature. By Arwozp 


WaHitripGe. Scribner. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Whitridge is an American who is neither pedagogic 
nor over sure of his ground. He is not tremendously excited 
about novelty and he can take men and their works for what 
they are without trying to read into them a theory which is his 
and not theirs. In most ways he is a good modern European; 
a journalist and none the worse for it; a lover of the things 
which have given him pleasure and a writer who can give 
his reasons for it. 

One assumes, too, that besides being an American, Mr, 
Whitridge is also young. It is true that he apologises in his 
preface for the queer assortment of his subjects: and he 
hopes that in all the essays an individual point of view will 
be found. But these excuses do not matter. Like many other 
men no doubt Mr. Whitridge has collected his journalistic 
writings in book form and then had to find some plausible 
reason for their standing side by side. What makes one suspect 
his youth is that while in his preface he recognises some of 
his subjects as “ mediocrities,”” one has no reason to suppose 
so from reading the essays. He is a lover first and only 
secondarily a critic, and as often as not he writes better on 
those he loves, Sacha Guitry, for example, than on the 
best. 

In the essay on Stendhal, for instance, which is one of his 
failures, the following queer passage occurs: 


The treatise on love, one of the works most cherished by the 
professional Beylist, is almost impregnable to the uninitiated. 
It was a subject on which Stendhal’s knowledge was beyond 
question, and “if people like that sort of thing, that is the sort 
of thing people will like.” 


What he means by this, except that he has been bored by 
the book, it is difficult to say. De Amour is not a difficult 
book to read. How far its romantic theory is sound is another 
matter, but few who have tried can have found difficulty m 
discovering what Stendhal meant. Nor is it easy to discover 
what Mr. Whitridge intends to convey by the words “ that 
sort of thing.” Does he mean psychology? For if he does 
it is hard to see why he has written about Stendhal at all. Or 
does he by any chance, without having read it, imagine the book 
to be indecent ? Stendhal is clearly not one of his best loves. 


Much better are the essays on Marie Leneve, Sacha Guitry, 
and Anatole France, though in the last case he confines himself 
for the most part to that side of the master which is most 
pleasing to him, the side which produced those childhood 
autobiographies. Le Livre de Mon Ami, Pierre Noziére, Ie 
Petit Pierre and La Vie en Fleur. 

But Mr. Whitridge has rather too strong a preference for the 
pleasant. ‘ What devil is it,” he asks, “ that occasionally 
incites men of letters to flaunt their nastiness before the public? 
Why must the world be burdened with Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, 
or Sainte-Beuve’s Livre d'Amour?” The same feeling 
doubtless leads him to that most untruthful statement 
in his essay on Villiers de L’Isle-Adam:“ A dreamer and 
mocker—it is not often that the two types go together.” Mr. 
Whitridge would clearly like the world to be a simpler, nicer, 
place than it is. So far most of us would agree with him. 
But the world as it is and men as they are—these are the 
critic’s business, and he can only neglect them or even deplore 
them at his peril. Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris may not be a great 
book, and the insinuations in Sainte-Beuve’s Livre d Amour 
may not only be sometimes ungentlemanly but untruthful, 
nevertheless the books remain of real importance. And 
anyone who wants to know Hazlitt and Sainte-Beuve must 
read them. If he does he will not only understand them better, 
but incidentally the world in which he lives. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—— 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY. 21s. net. 


His Honour uise Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting 
treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the past: 
the Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of 
udge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some murder mysteries which 
on never been cleared up, and the tale of the “ Ducking Stool.” 











WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY. 21s. net. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Guaranteed to give hours of enjoyment to any reader.” 
—Bookman. 
“We have great pleasure in recommending this book most 
cordially to our readers,.”—Field. 
“It would be difficult to praise this book too highly.” 
—Palil Mall Gazette. 





SEVEN LAMPS OF ADVOCACY. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY. _ 5s. net. 


“Ruskin wrote with fine enthusiasm of the ‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’ the seven moral and intellectual virtues upon which 
all architecture is founded. Judge Parry, with the same winning 
enthusiasm, but something less of solemnity, writes of the seven 
moral and intellectual attributes that lie at the root of success at the 
Bar."—The Evening News. 





THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated by Joseru 
McCase. Two volumes. 42s. net. 


“Professor Cassel’s two volumes are the work of a master mind. 
The author, who in recent years has gained a European reputation 
for his challenging treatment of war and post-war monetary 
problems, here unfolds as a complete scientific system his interpre- 
tation of the Social economy. The book itself is a work of art, and 
its architecture a pure delight.’-—Glasgow Herald. 





LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO 
JOHN STUART MILL, JOHN STERLING 
AND ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, M.A. With 
Portraits. 25s. net. 
“The whole of the volume, in short—which, it should be said, is 
well and unobtrusively edited—is a reflection of Carlyle in his finest 


mood and in his most impressive style.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS. 


By A. SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in 
the Ministry of Health). Edited and with an addi- 
tional chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F.S.I. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with diagrams, plans and photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net. 
The “ Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase—and it is little more 
than a phrase to many of us; but to those who have seen something 


of the human discomfort, degradation, and discontent of that problem 
it is not a phrase but a shameful fact which must be faced. 


b The author in this valuable work offers constructive suggestions 
‘oth with regard to the provision of new houses and the allied 
pr of the reconstruction. 


ee 


EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE. 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R_I.B.A., F.R.A.S. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Robertson loves his art and beli in i His book i 
charmingly illustrated, and deserves to be bought and read 1 y- 
one who has ever lived in a house.""—Daily ies Pe 











T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 





“He has purposely used the simplest possible language 
so that his child audience, aged sixteen, or anybody 
else, will be able to understand what is meant, in 
economics, by such terms as wealth, capital, subsistence, 
interest, rent, exchange, money, and so forth, . . .« 
A very thoughtful piece of work marked by 
lucidity of thought and exposition.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


Economics 5/- net 
for Helen 
by Hilaire Belloc 








“Brilliant in its simplicity and freshness.” 
—Daily News. 
“ Very sane, practical and helpful.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 


“The book can be read, and deserves to be read, with 
much interest and profit.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 





FOR COLLECTORS :—The First Edition (265/250 
numbered copies on hand-made paper) is issued at 


21/- net. 








ARROWSMITH :: LONDON W.C. 1 
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So vuv 


NEW FICTION 


Just Published 


Mr Kello 


By JOHN FERGUSON 
No mischief but a woman or a priest in it—here both. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Graven Image 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Author of “ The Boadwalk,” etc. 
In this powerful story Miss Widdemer displays a mastery 
of character drawing. 7s. 6d. net. 


Alix of the Chateau 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
Author of “ Angelot,” etc. 

The setting is France at the time of Louis XIII and Henri, 
Prince de Conde. 7s. 6d. net. 


Golden-Eyes 


By SELWYN JEPSON 
Author of “ The Qualified Adventurer.” 
“ Bright, breezy and diverting.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Second Impression 


Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “ Brewster's Millions,” etc. 


“This will be one of the best of the year’s novels.” 
7s. 6d. net. —Irish Times. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Handbook of Tests. (For Use in Schools.) By Cyrit Burt, M.A., 
D.Se. (Oxon.), Psychologist in the Education Officer’s Depart- 
ment of the London County Council. King. 3s. 6d. 

Practical educationists will welcome this handy little work, which 
contains an admirable selection of test materials for measuring 
the intelligence and attainments of children of school age. The 
tests are all taken from Dr. Burt’s larger and more expensive report, 
Mental and Scholastic Tests, and those who want to study the matter 
in detail and to see the author’s arguments and conclusions in full 
must go to that report. But there is sufficient here for working 
purposes—graded tests in “the three R’s”’ and for general intelli- 
gence or “inborn capacity.” Dr. Burt regards the Binet-Simon 
Tests as suitable only for the lower mental ages, i.e., for younger 
children who are normal or older children who are backward or 
defective. For the others he advocates reasoning tests or group 
tests, and he gives useful sets of these, with short notes on their 
application. 


Two Royalist Spies of the French Revolution. By G. LENorre. 
Translated from the French by BERNARD Miauu. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. 

The drama of the French Revolution has occupied the minds of 
historians and readers to such an extent that the years which immed- 
iately followed are hardly familiar to us, except while Napoleon fills 
the stage. The literature of the Napoleonic wars also tends to distract 
our attention from the domestic intrigues and troubles by which 
France was then embarrassed. Madelin’s Life of Fouché, and an 
admirable book on Pichegrux by Sir John Hall, throw much light 
on these matters, and now this work of Monsieur Lenotre, Two 
Royalist Spies of the French Revolution, treats the same period from 
an even more intimate point of view. 

Fauche Borel, the leading figure of the book, was a man of humble 
origin, who started life as a bookseller of Neuchatel in the Swiss 
Jura. He was a simple, vulgar creature, with an extremely ingenuous 
mind, distinguished only by the restlessness and ambition which 
drove him into one piece of fatuity after another. At the age of 
83 he was drawn, by a strange series of accidents, into the nether- 
world of Royalist intrigue and conspiracy, and from that moment his 
doom was sealed. Much of his life reminds one of a novel by Dumas. 
His adventures, his relations with Perlet, the police spy, the tragedy 
of Vitel their victim, might well have been a creation of him who 
drew the characters of Chicot and Gaurenflor. Towards the end of 
his life Fauche actually met Alexandre Dumas, then in the first flush 
of his fame. But few of Dumas’ characters have been so contemptible 
and so unworthy of sympathy. The audacity of the man was his 
only redeeming quality, and even this was diminished by the fact 
that he was but half aware of the hopelessness of his schemes and the 
risks which his folly ran. He spent his life conspiring, intriguing, 
betraying his allies, trafficking in money and in lives, wandering all 
over Europe on his incredible missions. Dreams of glittering wealth 
dazzled his brain, and a great deal of money passed through his 
hands. The day of reckoning was inevitable. After the Restor- 
ation he fell into merited disgrace and a profound melancholy, and 
returned to his native town which he had left some thirty years before 
to hunt for fortune. One morning he climbed to the roof of the new 
house which he had built with his illgotten riches, flung himself over 
the parapet and was dashed to pieces. So the story ends. Even in 
the hands of so lucid a writer as Monsieur Lenotre it is involved and 
difficult to follow, yet it is never dull and throws light upon an obscure 
chapter of modern history. The translation is excellent. 


Shakespeare's Fellows: Being a Brief Chronicle of the Shakespearean 
Age. By G. B. Harrison. Lane. 6s. 

Mr. Harrison, who is the editor of that excellent series of Eliza- 
bethan reprints, the Bodley Head Quartos, knows what he is writing 
about, unlike the giddy amateurs who burst into print with new 
theories. He does not claim originality for his book, but he has 
gathered and reproduced well the details of Shakespeare’s friends, 
enemies and rivals in the drama, particularly the unfortunate Greene, 
whose career has left us some significant notes on the period. A 
chapter gives a capital summary of rival actors and play-houses, and 
another discusses the quarrel between Jonson and Marston. It is not 
possible in dealing with the topical writing of the Elizabethans to 
avoid conjecture, but all that Mr. Harrison puts forward is reasonable. 
His book suggests additions, especially in the chapter on “Stage and 
University,” and is, we dare say, only the prelude to a more serious 
work. 


Lady Margaret Hall: a Short History. Oxford University Press. 
6s. 6d. 


This book is issued on behalf of the Lady Margaret Appeal Fund, 
and should be a good advertisement for it, as it shows how much the 
Hall has done from the beginning with small resources, and no endow- 
ments. No college can boast more devoted workers, and the creation 
of the Association for the Education of Women, which enabled the 
Hall to work in concert with four similar institutions, was a great idea, 
carried out with unceasing zeal by Mrs. Johnson. She contributes a 


chapter including keen views of some earlier notabilities, such as Mark 


Pattison and his wife. As head, Miss Wordsworth was an immense 
asset to the college. Her humour and unconventionality established 
a pleasant freedom of life, which made the best of traditions. None 
of the contributors to this little book has the tedious solemnity which 
is apt to grow on educational authorities. 


The Enjoyment and Use of Colour. By Watrer Sarcent. Scribner, 
10s. 6d. 

The author in his preface states that his book is arranged primarily 
as a text-book in colour for art departments of secondary schools 
and colleges, but also as a book for general reading. The only chapter 
that will interest the general reader is the last, and he will not get 
that far. 

As a text-book it will be a useful introduction to the handling of 
colour, but even so it might have been half its length without missing 
a single point. The author insists on his reader chewing each mouthful 
thirty-two times before swallowing. The meal becomes more boring 
than the indigestion avoided: little short of a hundred words are 
used to point out that the blue of the sky frequently varies from 
horizon to zenith. Lest the scholar should disbelieve this astonishing 
assertion, he is given very detailed instructions as to how to get 4 
piece of blue paper and prove it. Are “ art departments of secondary 
schools*’ Kindergartens ? 

“Futuristic” is used in the sense in which picture-palace and 
dance-hall decorators use the term; this does not seem appropriate 
in a text-book by a Professor of Art Education. 

The author has evidently lived so much in the rut of teaching 
that he occasionally puts the cart before the horse, and tries to explain 
general and natural impressions by the fact that the public has been 
“taught” this or that. 

In the last chapter, much of which might well preface the book, 
it is pointed out that “some ways in which a designer may select 
consistent groups of hues and relate them harmoniously ” have been 
discussed. This is the chief value of the volume. The preface, 
moreover, states that it will be helpful to “‘ people who do not expect 
to be artists.” As a text-book, elementary art teachers will find 
an occasional hint in it. They will also find sets of “Questions” 
and ‘ Experiments ” which will save them the trouble of drawing 
up their own. And the dogged commercial art student, who means 
to win out at all costs in spite of having no natural aptitude for 
colour work in design, will find herein sufficient technique to allow 
him to impose on many manufacturers. 


Blue Water. By Arruur Srurces HinpeBRAND. Cape. 12s. 64 

Was it not the redoubtable Pycraft whose advice to Mr. Kipling 
was “ buy a ham and see life”? ‘ Buy a 50 ft. yawl, find another 
man of bowcls, and go for a 1,000 mile cruise,” is the best advice 
in the world for one desirous of seeing life—and writing a book that 
other people will want to read. The ham, of course, must be acquired 
before setting sail, along with onions and anchors, and books of 
shoutable verse (Chesterton, Whitman, Belloc), and rum, dark and 
treacly, in stout little casks. 

Mr. Hildebrand is a Scot, and with native prudence and an eye 
to the Bay of Biscay, bought, on the Clyde, a yawl that was 4 ft. 
longer than the standard recipe. Then, with an American friend, 
he sailed to Athens. His simple account of the arrival brings the 
Pireus up again before the eyes of anyone who knows it. The 
pilot dumped the Caltha in the worst berth in the harbour, “‘ backed 
up against an iron shed where all the thieving scum of the port 
gathered to prey on whatever luck might send them. Luck sent us. 
They watched us with hungry eyes as we drew near ; when it became 
evident to them that we were actually going to moor in their territory, 
their joy was lovely to see—they fairly pranced up and down their 
narrow strip of quay.” ‘There is a jolly chapter describing putting 
into Cephalonia, where wonderful wine is grown by one, Mr. Toole, 
and where the Consul’s son had such stories as this to tell of two 
beggars selling brooms: ‘“ ‘And one chap says: “’Ang it all, I 
don’t see ’ow you can sell these bloomin’ brooms for a shillin’. 1 
steals the brush, an’ I steals the wire, an’ I steals the ’andles, an 
I can’t sell ’em for a shillin’, an’ mike any money on ‘em.” And 
the other chap says: ‘“‘ Ho! ” he says, “ J steals °em readymide!’ 


Butterfly Lore. By H. Exrrincnam. Clarendon Press. 4s. 64. 

The author of Butterfly Lore, who is a former Vice-President of 
the Entomological Society of London, has undertaken, in a 
absorbing little book, to explain briefly something of the subtle 
arts by which the fragile little creature maintains itself in a hostile 
world. It is a book for the grown-up rather than the child, and is 
just the size to slip into one’s pocket for a country ramble. 

Structure, senses, scents, relations with ants, concealment, mimicry, 
polymorphism, the successive life stages, are dwelt upon with charm 
and lucidity, and points are illustrated with drawings from microscop 
sections. Many a skilled butterfly student, dutifully accepting - 
pronouncements of the mid-Victorian pioneers in the field, will e 
surprised to learn from a modern entomologist what a number 
things he does not know about the humblest and most ome 
place butterfly and moth. Even so familiar a phenomenon 4s 
urtication of bombyx larvae (the intense itching set up by wal 
certain ‘“ woollybear” caterpillars, especially those of the Gold 
Moth) is still much of a mystery, declares Mr. Eltringham. 
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APPY FAMILY LIFE; 
more healthy children; 
fewer sickly, doomed babies: 


These ate the objects of 


DR.MARIE STOPES’S 
BOOKS 
MARRIED LOVE 
6/- net. Post 4d. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 
6/- net. Post 4d. 


WISE PARENTHOOD 
3/6 net. Post 3d. 


At all Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LTD 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 
London, W.C.2 





























Vol II. No. 7 


CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review 
April 1924 


3/6 ner 


CONTENTS. 
A COMMENTARY 
LORD CHESTERFIELD 
THE OLD LADIES: I. 


ROMANTICISM AND THE TRADITION 
J. Middleton Murry 


Sacheverell Sitwell 
Wyndham Lewis 
E. R. Curtius 
Ezra Potind 


Charles Whibley 
Hugh Walpole 


THREE VARIATIONS 

THE APES OF GOD: I. 

ON THE STYLE OF MARCEL PROUST 
GEORGE ANTHEIL 


CELESTE Stephen Hudson 
THE SOUL IN THE KISS Stephen Gaselee 
LETTERS OF THE MOMENT: II. F. M. 
NOTES 


Annual Subscription 14/- post free. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1. 




















Ve ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... one oe ee 30s. Od, 
Six Months , .- mm 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, — 7s. 64. 


Address: Tus Manacer, New STATESMAN, 10 Great ‘Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














THE WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG 


are once more attracting a great deal of attention, we invite you 
to apply for Catalogue and a EE COPY (postage 2d.) of 
Swedenborg’s “ WORLD OF SPIRITS, and the state of man after 
death” that you may judge for yourself. 


e 


Other works of great interest to modern thought are:— 


TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION - 3/9 
contains the entire theology of the New Church. 
CONJUGIAL LOVE - - - 3/9 


elucidates the psychology of male and female and shows the 
spiritual cause and meaning of sex, love and marriage. Full title 
of work, “ The delights of wisdom relating to Conjugial Love, after 
which follow the pleasures of insanity relating to scortatory love.” 
All religion has relation to life and the 
life of religion is to do good.—Swedenborg. 


e 
THE NEW CHURCH EVIDENCE SOCIETY, 
No. | Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. I. 























The Three Hundred Club 


SUNDAY EVENING PERFORMANCES 


at the Theatre of 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 


FIRST SEASON. 











1. THE DISCOVERY. By ALDOUS HUXLEY and 
FRANCES SHERIDAN. Produced by NIGEL 

2 —— Sunday, May 4th. 

- A COMEDY OF GOOD AND EVI RD 
ot L. By RICHA 


3. GUILTY SOULS. By ROBERT NICHOLS. 





Subscription for the Season, £2 2s. Od. 
Membership limited to Three Hundred. 


Pini Sal et sag ph ain. Gaaeveer Wuitwortn, 10 King 
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The International Service of the Society 
of Friends. 





Hospitals closing down 





Something of the seriousness of the situation in 
Germany is reflected in the following figures, 
which are not complete, but from which may be 
gathered the difficulties which are overwhelming 
local authorities. 


Central and branch welfare offices have been 
closed in 28 towns. 

Forty-eight of the larger hospitals, with 5,000 
beds, have had to be closed. 


Babies’ and Children’s Homes have been 
closed in 34 cities. 
Municipal and High Schools have been 


closed in 24 cities. In nearly every city these 
schools are partly closed. 





Please send your gift to 


The Friends’ Council for International 
Service 


(CARL HEATH, Secretary), 
Room 8, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


which is co-operating in The British Appeal for Relief 
in Germany. 


is 
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things are being discovered about mimetic butterflies. Certain 
African butterflies smell or taste nasty. They fly more slowly than 
palatable species and are actually more stoutly built, so as to survive 
after being pecked and rejected. Many species of palatable butterfly 
have evolved a pattern and colour likely to be mistaken for the 
inedible fellow, whom, moreover, they accompany on the wing. 
There is one species in Africa which occurs in at least four different 
forms, and each of these closely resembles a dominant, nasty-tasting 
Danaine butterfly with which it flies. On the isolated islands of the 
Great Victoria Lake, the nasty-tasters are rare or absent. That 
seems to leave the mimickers “all at sea ” (literally and metaphori- 
cally), and their patterns have become unstable with many inter- 
mediates. 


A Bibliography of the Writings of Lewis Carroll. By S. H. Witt1AMs, 
F.S.A. The Bookman’s Journal. £1 1s. 

The title of this book adequately describes its contents. It includes, 
however, all the mathematical and other books or essays which Mr. 
Dodgson published under his own name. It is a most elaborate and 
careful piece of work, which will certainly be indispensable to those 
fairly numerous collectors who are interested in Lewis Carroll’s works. 
Only 650 copies are offered for sale. 


The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

A clear and painstaking book this, written by an American with 
American thoroughness. The author has certainly made a very com- 
prehensive study of his subject, and if intelligent investigation and 
analysis of the problems of his art can lead a dramatist to success, 
Mr. Wilde should be a very wealthy playwright. He includes a very 
large bibliography both of technical works and of one-act plays. There 
are thousands of aspiring or budding dramatists who might learn a 
great deal from Mr. Wilde’s experience and investigations. 


By Perctvat WILDE. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange account which came to an end 
on Thursday was unusual because, owing to the 
Easter holiday, it covered a period of twenty-four 

days. Although the resignation of General Smuts gave a 
jar to the South African mining market, the tendency as a 
whole has been an improving one, particularly as regards gilt- 
edged securities. In this section two or three Dominion loans 
are on the way, but have been held back by the fact that the 
lists for the Queensland 5} per cent. Loan were kept open 
until 24th inst. It is doubtful if so high-yielding a trustee 
stock will again be offered for some years to come, but it is, 
of course, short-dated. To-day is the last day on which 5 per 
cent. War Loan may be converted into the new 44 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, and although the general public is not 
believed to have made the exchange in any great volume, it 
is understood that some large institutional holdings have 
been converted, so that the figure of £200,000,000 has no doubt 
been attained, and it has in any case achieved the object of 
putting up the price of British and Dominion Government 
stocks. It will be interesting to see at what price the new 
loan is quoted; many people think it will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of par, and if this is so, we may have the curious 
spectacle of British Government 5 per cent. and 4} per cent, 
Loans standing at the same price. 
* * * 


The Polish 7 per cent. loan offered for subscription in Italy 
which was referred to in these notes a few weeks ago, is stated 
to have been subscribed nearly twelve times over. Whether 
this is to be interpreted as a sign that Italy is now so wealthy 
that she is in course of becoming a creditor country or whether 
it betrays an anxiety to get capital invested outside the country, 
I cannot say. The British public will shortly be offered the 
opportunity of taking debentures and preference and ordinary 
shares in a company which is to acquire the business of Beecham’s 
pills, as well as the Covent Garden Estate that was purchased 
by the late Sir Joseph Beecham. This includes Covent Garden 
Market, purchased from the Duke of Bedford in 1914 for 
£2,250,000, in regard to which a committee pointed out in 
March, 1921, that 

We wish to place on record our opinion in the strongest 
possible terms that this market, the largest of its kind in 
the kingdom, should be placed under a central public authority 
with a view to its development in the interests of the trade 
and the consumer. 

The company’s assets form a strange mixture, and it will be 
interesting to see if the public swallows the shares with the 
same confidence that it used to swallow the article which made 
the name of Beecham famous—I refer, of course, to Opera. 


When markets are rather brisk, tips float about freely, ang 
are almost invariably groundless; when markets are slack 
tips are passed round in order to induce business, and, as the 
public is at such times less credulous than during a 
such tips have just a shade more foundation. One that has 
been floating around for some time past and has now, charag. 
teristically enough, reached me from the Riviera, is Kassalg 
Cotton shares and its well connected relative, Sudan Planta. 
tions. I am told that some “very good people” are stil] 
buying these shares, but the tip seems to me to be a little 
superannuated. The latest tip is to buy Metropolitan Railway 
ordinary. The papers give as a reason for the rise that js 
taking place in this stock the enormous traflics that the company 
will derive from the British Empire Exhibition, to which it 
is undoubtedly the best and most convenient means of access; 
but what is being passed round by word of mouth is the state. 
ment that there has been enormous buying on the part of 
people who would not buy the stock unless there were very 
good reason to do so—on the principle that if a cook eats his 
own dishes they must be more than usually good—because 
the line is about to be bought up by one of the four big railway 
groups. The Metropolitan is one of the few independent 
railways left, and its absorption sooner or later by one of the 
groups—probably the Great Western—is most likely. This 
might well be on the basis of £90 or £100 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, and as the tip has at least the merit of being 
based upon a solid undertaking, which is already paying 4 
per cent. per annum on the ordinary, I pass the tip on to my 
readers. The present price of the stock is about 83}, and it 
should be good for a further rise of five or six points. 

* * * 


For the second year in succession the Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Company publishes a disappointing report. The 
loss on the working of steamers last year amounted to £136,272, 
depreciation to £100,825 and general charges to £11,725. This 
is not so bad as the previous year, when the reserves had to 
be dipped into to the extent of £425,000, whereas in respect 
of last year they have been trenched upon to the extent of 
£245,000; but the result reflects the unsatisfactory nature 
of the shipping industry and the trades served by this particular 
company. Fortunately, its financial position is so exceptionally 
strong that it can afford a period of adversity. The capital 
consists of £247,945 in 6 per cent. preferred ordinary and 4 
similar amount in deferred ordinary, so that the total capital 
(and there are no debentures) is less than half a million, whereas 
the ships, heavily written down, are valued in the books at 
nearly two millions, and investments and other assets account 
for nearly another million. If the company were to be liqui- 
dated there is little doubt that the shareholders of the & 
deferred ordinary shares would receive at least two or three 
times the present quotation of £11,100, and more than one 
of the giant steamship companies would be pleased to purchase 
this old established line. The trouble about so many shipping 
companies is that the managers, even in bad times, make s0 
good a thing out of their commissions and agency charges 
based on the entire turnover, that liquidation is the last thing 
in the world that they would think of. As a semi-speculative 
lock-up purchase for those who can afford to wait a year o 
two without getting much in the way of dividend, these shares 


at their present depressed price look attractive. 
A. Emit Davies. 

















Weak Constitutions | 


| 
do not need medical attention so much as common-sense under- | 
| 


— = 
urrey Doctor writes: ? 
“I am very pleased with the linen-mesh goods, which I 


have recommended to many people. I have worn nothing 
else next the skin for some six or seven years, and would 


not wear anything else.” | 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 
(REGD.) 
ALL eRe linen. 55% PURE LINEN. 
The ideal underwear for all weathers and climates. Obtainable in 


varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and guaranteed not 


shrink. 
_— Patterns and full particulars from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 
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Your great statesman 
concerns himself less 
with the phases of 
human discontentthan 
with their origins ; 
he lays his axe to 
the roots. 








The greatness of ENO has 
the same foundation; it goes 
to the causes of many minor 
ills and safely banishes them 


ENOS 
“FRUIT SALF- 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 














FIELD AND FLOOR 


SHOES that deserve white spats. Shoes 
that don’t need them. Shoes for the turnip 
field. Shoes for the parquet floor. The 
makers of Lotus boots and shoes have pro- 
duced a shoe for every purpose of a man’s life. 


Lotus:De/ta 


SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25/— to 45/— 
LOTUS AGENTS BVERYWHERB 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most | 


modern mi in @ Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. . 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 for 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 
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eer, PLANER & SONS; 


























| A Positive Cure 


for DRINK and DRUG Habits 


This cure has been vouched for by eminent physicians, 
scientists, and many public men during the last 30 years. In 
that period the Keeley Institute has permanently cured some 
thousands of men and women who were in danger of falling 
by the way—victims of alcohol or of drugs. The great 
advantage of the Keeley Treatment is that it builds up health 
and strength while destroying the intense craving for drink 
or narcotics. It renews the moral fibre, replaces fear with 
courage, and makes a capable citizen out of what is apparently 
a nervous and physical wreck. 

The testimonial book of the Keeley Institute is full of 
letters from one-time sufferers describing their joy of con- 
tinued and happy deliverance from the horrors of excessive 
drug-taking art inebriety. These letters in themselves are a 
monument to the permanency of Keeley cures. But there is in 
addition the testimnoy of many doctors—there is the remark- 
able tribute from Truth, made after a special investigation— 
and there are grateful expressions of gratitude from relatives 
of the victims now restored. 

The Keeley Treatment imposes no hardships on patients. 
It is administered by doctors at the Institute under conditions 
quite as attractive and unfettered as in a first-class hotel. 

Cures are effected in from four to six weeks, and with this 
cure the craving, which is the worst symptom of the disease, 
vanishes when the disease itself is cured. Where a patient is 
unable to take up residence at the Institute arrangements can 
be made for the Treatment to be administered at home, or for 
a doctor to travel with the patient while taking the cure. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 


and copy of the Truth Report to the address below. All 
communications in confidence. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 13), 9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 
Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. SCHOOLS. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Healthy ani 


B EDFORD 
(University of London). 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
posts open to men and women equally, vacant as from September 
1st, 1924 

DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY.—(I) Junior Lecturer. Salary 

2 rannum. (II) Demonstrator. Initial salary {250 ew annum, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS.—Demonstrator. Initial salary 
£250 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications for above ts, May rst. 

DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH LITERATURE.—Part-time Lec- 


Candidates must hold an Honours degree in French or its 

Experience in University teaching will be a recommen- 
dation. Salary £175 per annum. Last date for receiving appli- 
cations, May rot 


For a apply THE SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s 
Park, N.W 


[x PERIENCED DIRECTRESS, having had entire management 
of small Montessori School for two years, desires to open Montessori Class 
for private families or to start the method in a school.—Apply H. W., c.o. 

Mrs, BonsEy, School Lane, Gerrard’s Cross. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, +} —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa! and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &o. Fees 
4165 per anoum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 

inptete training, extending over three years, for teach of Gy: tics in 
eucaie a and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Acsthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room Dancin; ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, i A. Theory of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum. 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensin; , W.14. Chairman, G. Montefiore, M.A. Hoa, 

Treasurer, Mr. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 

University Courses rn Arts, SCIBNCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prespectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


turer. 
equivalent. 
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C* inva HURST SCHOOL, nl Gout G Croydon. 
tiful situati Ai ed t 
miles sination. aie of oteee ee ay lode wad 


a 
for the Universities, Wel 


members 
to health and physi development. 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora Bt 


ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. 
A co-educational School, which attempts to apply Christian principles jy 
the training of Thought, Feeling and Will.—Particulars from the Princip, 


, 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamnens, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop bag character, ny and healthy fg of the child for the good of the 

to © imcrease resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls he "be | prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro, 
ession and f vanced = in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

Sea level and is on gravel i *The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 


of 15 acres. 
INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEa,, 
Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2xp, 





—— 














T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Png | ~- Grange, Gt. 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. ae of a 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Specia) attention to Mee 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girly 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses Manyiza, 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
ee. 3 ae sea —- d PA beautiful Gower . 

uca coun e. Special coaching if required.— 

wy Marcarst L. Mrrcust, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Eusos, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spmwcmr, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4ass, 








L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo! for y: 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura! indi Jidudl dewey. 
A tew day pupils received. Parti from the Principal, Mrs. Brap. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 

§.E. 12.—Healthy, nope © home life for a limited number of 

Entire charge taken esired. Idren admitted from 3 years of 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined witb the most 

methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, 
MILDRED STBRBLB 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TR 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large gr 


ment. 
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ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Alleyn eit Bing Pe mg tet b of Bristol. An Eatr Scholaschio Hassatention te 
eer, weed. for Ling Diploma and Certificates’ of Birks under 14 will be held on May gist. For further pastioulans pom to the Secretaty , 

TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. TO LET AND WANTED 
SUMMER. UGUST.—Furnished House or Bungalow on the Coast. Two 


Visit GERMANY THIS 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, {11. 
sions by Hdllental Railway to FrerBpurRG and LAKE CONSTANCE. 
BRAUNFELS-on-LAHN: 14 days; including excursions—2 days in 

FRANKFURT, and RHINE journey. {12 103. 
Centres also in the French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc. 


Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
Ir LIncotn’s INN Fretps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Exten- 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Best Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, asent porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tarifi 
op application Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” y= had Museum 1232. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms ; electric + light ; ; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, go Boar » 478. 6d. to 633. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littiedean Senek Littledean, — 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—For full particulars write Corre- 

SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., Conway. 


Bee EMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Fel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in Baa 





rr 




















sitting, 5 bedrooms. Good bathing.—Terms and particulars to MARQUIS, 
* Eastfield,” Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 
O LET, large unfurnished Room, best part of Hampstead. 


Electric light, gas stove. Bath-room on same floor. Terms moderate. No 
attendance.—Write Box 973, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





O LET.—Single rooms and sets of rooms furnished, with service. 
Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 


ell 





ART GALLERY. a 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open Ry until May 14th, Admission 1s. 34. 
HEAL anp SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W, 


TYPEWRITING 3 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary sh 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICa, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Las®) 


Mchenete| 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxgr, 16 Buc’! 














and goompet 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurate! 
ham Place, 





records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gard 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RocEers (cookery diploma). 


( , ODGHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 
large library.—Mrs. WYNNB. 





easy access al) parts Island ; 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quict comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. - ean MSS., 
Specificati — etc., tly and accura x. copies 
5 Terma on application Pies G6. ve Gmprrce, $5 Gray's 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always avatiable.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 


ee 
YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. Special rates 


wantity. Established 1909. 
. EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 











DEVON MOORS.—Farmhouse, Board Residence, 2} miles 
« Coombe Marten, 8 Ilfracombe, 9 Lynton.—Yorx, Holdstone Down, 


— aan 


Coombe 


SS. of all kinds promptly, qommsately ve A ape 


—MARGARET GALBRAITH, 113 Fowler’s Walk, 
2520. 
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AN 
| ALTERNATIVE |: 
TO | 
H 
STREET PLAY |} 
INEXPENSIVE - 
. * PLAY CENTRES * * & 
| Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 
Prices and particulars from - 


SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd., LONDON, E.C.1 antl 
a 





Concentrated 
therefore 


cheapest in 
ne ne long ru run 














If you mane f the capacity of any itical organization 
to stop the rot of civilization 


JOIN THE NEO-VITALISTS! 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE FUTURE FOR 
YOUTH; AS REBEL AND THINKER. 


Men and women with imagination and initiative still wanted in 
those districts at present unrepresent 


A Course of Six Lectures on “ SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY” 

will be given by JONATHAN HANNIGAN in Central 

London on WEDNESDAYS, commencing 30th APRIL. 
Syllabus on application. 


Write now for ar information, enclosing pont, to the Hon. Sec., 
1 Cambridge Mansions, S.W. 11. 

















LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Arraur STrockwett, Publisher, 29 pam 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 








Person AL THe TECHNIQUE OF THE NovEL. 
THe Suort Story. 
Insr RUCTION Verse Waitinc. 


Atso Posta, Courses JourNALIsM. 
Prospectus on application to Miss IRONSIDE, 73 Gower St., W.C.L 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


PRIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., Canta. — 
The NEAL AND TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W. 








TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


BOOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 ou 
— Win Ossonwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


BOOKS —Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s.; Aristophanes, 
Comedies, first time literally translated, pe 6 53.5 Queer Wilde, 
2 28.; Oscar 


gg he 








Sebastian 
‘ ; nartmann jus, TN ; 's Windo in’ limited issue, 
Diary, 1 ole, 1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, a by author, 1903, 308.; Pepys’ 
Ue Gt ‘Mae. sia: A and 2 vols., £3; 
extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., "1834, walt: 
_. unique copy, {21 ; Max ti and His Circle, 1922, ist edit. 
; Ralston’s Russian Tales, 1873, 308. ; 
+ 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, 





WORK for 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 


“BLIND ALLEY” BOYS 


on Probation, etc., and for 


HONEST LADS IN DISTRESS 


represent three phases of 


the Work of 


Vee « 


CHURCH ARMY 


Men are helped to become honest citizens; the 
rates are relieved; 


Boys are saved from a life of crime, and 


Farm and other training fit honest lads for 
prosperous, happy lives at home or overseas. 


YOUR CHEQUE (crossed Barclays’ a/c 
Church Army) made payable to Preb. Carlile, 
D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1, 


WOULD HELP. 











cm 
“ Facts are stubborn things” 

IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 

It = help if you effect an 

endowment assurance wi 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
SERRE COR 


OOKS vos. SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 638. (pub. £7 7s. net), 
638.) Balzsac’s N 33 vols., £12; 





a3 vols., (23; Hi James’ vols., 
1° —~ ‘Koatole France's Novels, oa cela. Oras 8 Heptameron’s illus., 5 








) ey with three children at home {ages 7-13), are willing 
to receive two or three others of same ages. Roomy house, large garden, in 

country town within 25 miles of London. Excellent educational facilities for 
boys and girls. Inclusive of school fees, 45 guineas per term.—Box 974, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


IGHLY-EDUCATED young 
=f in an English school or fa 
its. 





Italian lady wants Situation au 
mily.—Apply Mrs. Meyrick, Marlborough, 





REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S aay + yy mp aty a LTD, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., oc Gesrer'e 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 

Hawick, Scotland. 


G Aen. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
}—y |) ee volume free from F. J. Kutiey, Tarrangower, Willes- 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, Ad a 
send garments for free | mate. ‘Counom Toseime ce (Dek = 2 
es — 
16 Cussdmese Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777 


OCKROACHES effectually cleared from all dwellings by 

“* Blattis,” as used in the Royal Palace. Never fails to accomplish its purpose. 

Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, a 473 Crooke- 
moore Road, Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 
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OXFORD BOOKS | 
RK j.C SQUIRE said in the Observer: “This is one of the most interesting of all such series. . . . A 
With any volumes in it an intelligent reader is safe; a man might do worse than get the complete list 
and order all the books in it which he had never heard of—or, if he has heard of them all, never seen. —=— 
There is always a great pleasure in discovering that good books are more numerous than one had VoL , 
supposed.” The series includes TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
SHELLEY AND BYRON, and a selection of the poems of LORD DE TABLEY, edited by John Drinkwater. — 
3s. 6d. net each volume. 
THE WORLD’S CLASSICS = 
M. Por 
HE handiest edition of the classics, this series contains an unrivalled collection of books. It is the standard A Tran 
of textual excellence, and no effort is spared to make the books both readable and compendious. The Tae Mi 
latest volumes are:—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, THE BELTON ESTATE, and THE CLAVERINGS, by FRENCH 
Anthony Trollope, Tolstoy’s WAR AND PEACE in three volumes, THE THREE DERVISHES, and other H 
Persian Stories newly collected and translated by Reuben Levy. 2s. net each volume, " 
Gratis. 
A Lonn 
The Apocryphal New Testament The Historyofthe Peace Conference Connes! 
The first comprehensive collection of the apocryphal of Paris Kn 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles and Apocalypses, with other narra- 4 . stl q 
tives and fragments newly translated and edited by M. R. Edited by H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. With contributions a | 
JAMES, Provost of Eton. 10s. net. by Harold Butler, D. G. Hogarth, Professor Toynbee, and Ho 
others. Published under the auspices of the British 
Institute of International Affairs. 42s. net. 
All k 
The Letters of Germany and Europe a has 
Edward John Trelawny By COUNT Basny. KESSLER, formerly German 
" . . Minister to Poland. The author says: “ What all the 
Edited with introduction and notes by H. BUXTON nations need most to-day is to get back to some common ’ 
FORMAN. A volume particularly acceptable in this year starting point for thinking things out, and thence co- 
of the Byron Centenary. 10s. 6d. net. operating; and this can be reached only by perceiving 
clearly what each has in mind and primarily wants.” 
This aves Seapavenss frankly to sum up the situation in but wit 
The Diary of a Country Parson — and Germany. Published for the be Pm ae 
— by _ a JAMES WOODFORDE from 1758-1781, M. E d any ve 
and now edited by John Beresford. This diary is not only ; ory ; TT ; 
attractive from the human standpoint, but historically it A Hist of usiC mn nglan parties 
is of the greatest possible interest as presenting a complete By Dr. ERNEST WALKER. A new edition has now been eens 
and rare view of village life in the second half of the issued of this, the best-known history of English music. y 
eighteenth century. 12s. 6d. net. The book has been revised in the light of recent scholar- as man 
ship and in accordance with the changes which have taken to end 
place in the seventeen years since the book was first Th end 
° published. 10s. 6d. net. e su 
Muhammadan Architecture k 
j ; The First Book of the eteati 
in Egypt and Palestine rejectic 
By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. The first attempt Gramophone Record the Nat 
to describe in English the Muhammadan architecture of By PERCY A. SCHOLES. This book, the latest of Mr. tone, n 
these countries. Crown octavo, with 252 illustrations and Scholes’s works, contains notes upon the music of fifty hi 
a bibliography. £4 4s, net. records from Byrd to Beethoven. 3s. 6d. net. m its | 
The S f M. the atti 
' e Scope of Music “swing 
Industries of the Clyde Valley By PERCY C. BUCK. Ten lectures delivered at Glasgow reflectiz 
during the War University on the broader aspects of musical eee rather | 
By W. R. SCOTT and J. CUNNISON. A new volume , = archisr 
in the Economic and Social History of the World War Voice Training ; Admira 
published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for By W. S. DREW. The relation of the theory and practice electi 
International Peace, this book shows the effect of the War of singing is the subject of this new volume of the Oxford ection 
upon the economic life of the huge industrial district of Musical Essays. The first two volumes were: The Bel of then 
the Clyde Valley and the problems created by the return to Canto by Herman Kloin, and Unaccompanied Song by Ludend 
the industrial methods of peace. 10s. 6d. net. Herbert Bedford. In marbled boards. 3s. 6d. net each. . n 
Just no 
is likely 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS gp 
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[ valuabl. 
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